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How About Your Eyes? 
Are They 100% Efficient? 








Maybe they are 100% etfiicient, but 
you are not prepared to say “yes” unless 
the most exacting and continued usage 
gives you no trouble. 


When hard work or reading brings 
about a depressed feeling or a headache, 
are you sure you place the blame prop- 
erly? 


tyes of 90% ethciency will do your 
work most of the time, but in an emer- 
gency--when your eyes are most needed 
--they may not hold up. In fact, hard 
usage in an emergency may reduce their 
ethciency to a much lower per cent. 


The service of our expert opticians 
are at your disposal to determine the 
visual efhciency of your eyes. 


Ecket’s 


608 Olive 511 N. Grand 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «« Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones; Main 17835, Central 377-R 
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Under Government 


Kinloch Building 
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inloch Director 
CLOSES 


eptember [4t 


Notwithstanding the heavy loss of our skilled labor 
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Y reasonably prompt installations. 
Y Subseribe now and get 


book which will be distributed for Fall trade and 


Call Central 100, or Write 


Kinloch Telephone Company 


‘OLORS we can still make 


your name in this new 


No slot 


‘phones. 


control and operation. 


10th and Locust Sts. 








New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
ReEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Virtuous Wives by Owen Johnson. Bos: 
ton: Little-Brown, $1.50. 
An interesting story of New York society 


circles. Illustrated. 


Jamesir by Ethel Sidgwick. Boston: Small 


Maynard Co., $1.50. 


A new novel by the author of “Hateh 


ways” and **The Accolade.” 


FRoM Basesatt to Bocues by Hl. C. Wit 
wer. Boston: Small-Maynard Co., $1.35. 


Letters written by a baseball player in the 
trenches to his pal back home. Full of base 
ball slang Illustrated. 


SERGEANT Swanson by William 
Boston: Small-Maynard Co. 


SONGS OF 


I, Kirk. 


Poems of war, by the 
Norse Nightingale.”’ 


author of ‘The 


The Wuirktwinn by Edna Worthley Un- 
derwood. Boston: Small-Maynard Co., $1.50. 


A historical novel of the time of Catherine 
of Russia. Illustrated. 


FOR WoMANHOooD by Dr. E. B. 
Forbes & Co., $1. 


A book for the girl from fifteen to twenty, 
giving a practical discussion of health, home- 
making, and everything connected with prep- 
aration for womanhood. 


PREPARING 
Lowry. Chicago: 


THe ABoLiITiOon oF INHERITANCE by Harlan 
Eugene Read. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
$1.50. 


A complete statement of the case against 
inherited wealth. This book has been re- 
viewed by Mr. Reedy, and several letters on 
the subject have appeared in the “Letters” 
column by the author and others interested 
in this and single tax. 
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SuNSHINE AND AWkKWARDNEss by Stickland 
Cillilan, Chicago: Forbes & Co., $1. 


lhe author’s most popular lecture with 


numerous additions, 


ARMirs by Arthur Stanley 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50. 


Witi THREE 
Riggs. Indianapolis: 


A book on the war written by a world trav- 
eler, a trained observer, an experienced 
writer, properly accredited, who therefore 
had unusual opportunities and used them well. 
Illustrated. 


Visits to Watt Wuitman by J. Johnston, 
M. D., and J. W. Wallace. New York: 
Egmont Hl. Arens, $2. 

A complete account of the relationship and 
intercourse between Whitman and a _ little 
group of friends in Lancashire during the 
last years of his life ending with a description 
of Whitman’s last illness. Illustrated. 
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Sample of the College Yell After the War 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Oo! la! la! 
Vermouth 

Gas Bombs 

Allez! Allons! 
Depreche! Vite! 


Fermez la porte! 

Salle 4 manager! 

Vin ordinaire! 

Aw—Squads Right! 
—Chap paral. 


fe of fe 

A soldier was standing at the counter 
of one of the South Country Y. M. C. A: 
huts, having a little refreshment, when 
up came his chum. 

“Halloa, Tom,” he said, “what have 
you got there? Tea or coffee?” Tom 
shook his head sadly. 

“They didn’t say,” 
Bits. 


he replied.—Tit 
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Better Than it Looks 


By William Marion Reedy 
At the Irront 
ATEST news from the battle front is that under 
steady attack by the French and English the 
German line is so shaky that a withdrawal is 
indicated along the entire length between the Oise 
and the Aisne. The enemy may have to go back to 


the Chemin des Dames. From Russia, the news, 


while confused, indicates the disintegration of 
Bolsheviki rule to the accompaniment of widespread 
anti-German rioting in Petrograd, while the Czecho- 
Slavs at Lake Baikal and Irkutsk are sore pressed, 
with allied help slowly coming from Vladivostok, 
There is no evidence that the rioting in Japan is 
directly against participation in the penetration of 
Russia. It is against profiteering which has resulted 
in a rise of fifty per cent in the cost of rice, the 
bread of Nippon, Large subscriptions for relief by 
the emperor and others, promises of conservation 
measures like Hoover’s here, and heavy taxation of 
the profiteers have diminished the disturbances, but 
things are pretty serious there when the authorities 
close the geisha houses. There is no comfort. for 
Germany in the Japanese discontent, but all Russia 
is in turmoil and the need of large German forces 
there is very evident. Documents found on German 
prisoners on the western front show some military 
and much civilian demoralization. The “retreat ex 
have 


perts” all they can do to keep the retirement 


orderly and save it from panic. They have not time 
to organize solid resistance, The Germans are being 
struck from rearward angle and from all appearances 
Koch has not yet delivered attack with all his forces, 
The allies’ 


the enemy’s diminishing, with 


having even yet plenty of reserve: 
streneth is increasing, 
small prospect of adequate replenishment. [It is plane 
mathematics that the Germans are now outnumbered 


So A larve 


unified command, with Americans coming in a steady 


and soon will be more force under 
stream, means German downtall, The war may end 
sooner than any one expeets. It would end very 
soon it the men who willed it could tind a way out 
Like poker players, they cannot stop While they are 


wosing and their antagonists would not let them 


stop while winning, There is no lope of a peace by 
liegotiation on any basis that will save Germany’s 
face. The leaders can foresee defeat if they do not 
vive up, and revolution back home if they do. There 
is no solt place provided for their fall. One small 
hope they have in those grudgingly given Austrian 
divisions, but they cannot turn retreat into attack 
with the 
hundred thousand a month and allied military team 


Americans coming up at the rate of two 
work steadily improving. \s a distinguished member 
of a French mission said to-day, “The news from the 
front is even better than it looks.” 


oe 
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The War at llome 
That the new draft law will be put through con- 
eress by the end of this week 1s. certain, even the 
prohibitionists agreeing to sidetrack for that pur 
pose their proposal to make the country dry by 


means of a rider. secretary Baker furnished the 


complete epigrammatic argument for it, saving that 
there are two ways to end the war with victory: one 
is to do it now, the other to do it later. Therefore 


we shall have eighty divisions of forty-five thousand 
men cach put on the line by next June—-four million 
men abroad and another million training in the camps 
at home. The draft will take last the men from 


eighteen to nineteen, and married men who do not 








support their wives or are not engaged in useful 


industries will not be exempted. Messrs. Schwab, 
Hurley and Stettinius say, “Get the men and we will 
supply the ships,” while Mr. McAdoo says we shall 
have the money too, As for war industries, Profes- 
sor Frankfurter has arranged to distribute labor 
where most needed through suppression of compe- 
tition for workers hetween sections and industries, 
Men are being combed out of railroad work and 
women given their places, while pleasure travel is to 
be cut down enormously. War is to be the one busi- 
ness to which all other effort must minister and the 
daily casualty lists from France will stimulate energy 
mcaleulably. The tax bill drags in committee but a 
levy of eighty per cent on war prolits is certain, 
while a lesser tax will fall upon excess profits figured 
on investment, thus lightening the burden on small 
businesses not furnishing war supplies A normal 
tax is proposed of twelye per cent on individual in- 
comes, with an additional three per cent upon un- 
earned incomes. Service is to be advantaged as 
Taxes on tea, coffee and cocoa 


No pocket with any- 


against ine iit, 
will Tit) the 
thing in it wall escape. 


cakfast table. 
Kvery man, woman and 
child will have a part in our next June drive. There’s 
an end of dalliance with pacifism as shown by the 
conviction in short order of the one hundred I. W. 
Ws. at Chicago, What the evidence was ayainst 
those men the country does not clearly know, for the 
trial was not reported in the press. I saw nothing 
about it except in occasional summaries of the pro- 
cecdings by Victor S. Yarros in the /vening Post. 
That not one defendant was acquitted shows the 
feeling of the country as represented by the jury. 


Organized defeatism is annihilated. Organized 


grait is due for annihilation as well. It is alleged 
that two firms have made more than one hundred 
million dollars out of contracts to construct canton- 
ments. The brother of the chairman of the National 
emergency Construction committee was president of 
one of these firms up to two months ago, while the 
chairman limseli was president of the other. These 
firms are said to have had control direct or indirect 
of camp constructions. An obvious answer to the 
charge is that camps had to be built quickly: and 
could only be built by concerns that could get large 
sums oF money easily, But the rejoinder is that any 
hody could get money advanced on contracts at cost 
plus ten per cent, while the sur-rebuttal is that the 
latter would be true if the big contracting firms had 
not tixed the banks against all rivals. The senate 
committee on military affairs will investigate charges 
of combination of contractors and discrimination by 


the Starrett committee 


War Chest Ills 

The war chest plan of raising money for a number 
of auxiliary war beneyolences at once has struck an 
ugly snag. The Knights of Columbus object to being 
grouped with the Jews and the Salvation Army as 
heneficiarics for one nation-wide drive, while the 
Y. M. C. A. and three other agencies constitute an- 
other group, James A. Flaherty, supreme knight, 
says this draws evilly the religious line at a critical 
time, 


Secretary Baker denies the imputation, saying 


that some division of fund solicitation was neces- 
sary as all the agencies could not be permitted to 
conduct separate drives this year. The secretary 
says that the two drives arranged for, one in Novem 
her and the other in January, are one, and_ the 
Welfare board 
drives were set for January because the organiza 
selected that month. It is 


coubtful if that explanation is satisfactory and even 


Knights of Columbus and Jewish 


tions themselves had 
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if it is, the Catholic protest at being classified with 


the Jews will rankle in the hearts of the latter. The 
k 


combination drive is a mistake. It won't get as much 
money from givers of one check as separate solici 
tation for each agency would get trom the same men. 
The war chest idea may be efficient but it dampens 
a lot of enthusiasm and, as I say elsewhere in this 
issue, there is already in the auxiliary war agencies 
too much of the odium theologicum. It is bad busi- 
ness to set Catholics, Jews and Evangelicals by the 
ears and to make them all feel, as too evidently they 
do, that they are socially interior to the Red Cross, 
as possibly they feel superior to the Salvation Army. 
Supreme Knight Flaherty’s protest is not so guard- 
edly worded as to conceal resentment of what his 
organization regards as invidious discrimination 
against it. Secretary Baker's reply is good dialectic 
but a lawyer might say that nevertheless it is con- 


fession and avoidance. 


A Mystery Cleared 

Everybody will be glad that Mr. Tumulty, secre 
tary to the President, has set Arthur Guy Empey 
right with the public, showing that his commission 
was not withheld because in a speech he slurred the 
drafted men in comparison with the volunteers, but 
because having been commissioned for recruiting 
duty and recruiting having been abandoned, there was 
no need of his services in that respect. The exonera 
tion of the author of “Over the Top” is sweepingly 
complete 

New York, August 19 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Faulting the VY. M. C. A 
N unpleasant thing about the war is the appear- 
ance of our old fissiparating friend odtuim 
theologicum. The thing is not good for our 
morale. One hears about it too frequently, The 
disturbing element focuses about the Y. M, C. A. 
You will hear people say that they would like to 
get into war work but they can’t do it because they 
to not belong to any religious denomination, or 
Catholics will tell you that they are practically 
barred, or Jews will say the same thing. Just why 
these non-sectarian folks don’t join the Red Cross, 
or the Catholics the Knights of Columbus workers, 
or the Jews the staff of the Y. M. H. A, I don't 
know. If they really want to get into war work, 
there is no good reason why they should insist that 
the Y. M. C. A. is the only entrance they will use. 
It is not noticeable that either the Knights of Colum- 
Lus or the Y. M. H. A. are seeking helpers among 
those outside the respective religious cults with which 
those organizations are identitied. The growth of 
antipathy between the organizations is a fact, though 
probably the criticism of the Y. M. C. A. is severest 
among people who are not connected with any war 
activity. 

Stories disparaging the Y. M. C. A. are many. I 
hear that soldiers abroad object to the injection of 
a prayer in the middle of a vaudeville programme. 
It is said that in England all Y. M. C. A. hospi- 
tality and entertainment is but sugar on the pill of 
evangelical propaganda, Revival stuff is said to be 
worked into picture shows. The soldiers are said to 
make for the door when the “slangwhanging” begins. 
For myself, I believe that a lot of this talk is chiefly 
the illiberalism, the intolerance of so-called “free 
thinkers.” I know many Knights of Columbus and 
some members of the Y. M. H. A., but I’ve never 
heard any “knocks” from them, though I have seen 
letters in the papers setting forth that Catholics and 
Jews are not eligible to official position in the great 
Protestant society. Those letters were signed by 
persons claiming to be Catholics and Jews. Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant lends a certain indirect support to 
a supposed theory of the fighting man that an official 
who will secrete a sermon in a variety show will 
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deal out “short chang¢ She says that is quite un- 
ustilied, but-—the quartermasters’ stores sell articles 
cheapet than the Y. M. C. A. stores. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the quartermaster depart- 
ment has to pay no transportation charges. The 
lower price for certain government commandeered 
tobacco draws men away from the Y. M. C. A. huts. 
It is understood that the Y. M. C. A. will henceforth 
sell nothing the quartermasters handle, and will even 
cell certain brands of tobacco and chocolate at a 
loss, rather than drive the boys away. 

A lot of soft words are used in the printed com- 
ment on the Y. M. C. A. to gloss over the more 
colloquially expressed idea that too many of the 
men in office are what the boys call “sissies.” From 
what I have seen of such men in the various camps 
| have visited, there is no truth in this. They are 
wood, hearty, male men—“reglar fellers,” even if they 
don’t swear. I've seen them whooping things up 
right heartily around the ring when boxers are slug- 
ging each other, though I have heard their voices 
falter at certain places in such songs as “Hail, hail, 
the gane’s all here,” or “All we do is sign the pay- 
roll.’ And I’ve heard yaudevillians put over some 
fairly “rough stuff” at entertainments. My impres- 
sion of Y. M. C. A. men is that they are not absurdly 
squeamish. I haven't heard any soldier or sailor 
speak contemptuously of the Y. M. C. A., and IT have 
heard returned men tell beautifully of the bravery 
and devotion of the triangle boys. 

That the organization’s questionnaire does say that 
but few evangelicals shall be taken on, and though 
some of the requirements for admission were a firm 
vrounding in the “fundamental essentials of Chris- 
tianity,” the experience of the war has caused much 
modification of such rules and regulations. The ap- 
plicant was and may be still asked if he attends 
church regularly, if he has had experience of the 
religious life, but no longer is one barred from the 
work if he uses tobacco or cigarettes or can ey e no 
satisfactory answer to the query, “What success have 
you had in bringing men to Christ?” Still we are 
told by “liberal” critics that there are too many 
“smug pietists” sent over, “under whose unctuous 
touch our solid soldiers of the A. EF. F. cringe as they 
do not from machine-gun fire.’ This statement 
comes from Paris, but not from a soldier. We are 
told that Unitarians, Universalists, Christian Scien- 
tists, Roman Catholics and Free Thinkers, if ad- 
mitted at all, can only be assistant secretaries. The 
inference is that the secretaries are sectaries pri- 
marily. The distinction against these non-evangelicais 
is invidious, but if people join an order they must 
We don’t make a foreigner born 
eligible to the presidency. The Y. M. C. A. is an 
evangelical organization and evangelicalism is a prop- 
er test of membership. That evangelicalism is put 
ahead of works of mercy, in actual operations, I have 
never heard stated. I have heard it said that Y. M. 
C, A. men often get closer to the fighting than do the 
Red Cross men. Some of them have been cited for 


abide its rules. 


bravery. Some of them have been killed serving as 
stretcher-bearers. They are often found right up on 
the front line. That there may be some “sissies” in 


’ do not last in 


the personnel is true, but the “sissies’ 


ihe region of the fighting. For that matter there 
has been criticism of some of the Red Cross per- 
sonnel. Many men and women have “gone over 
there” merely out of curiosity or to be doing the 
thing that is now being done, you know. These 
people and many silly clergymen have simply balled 
things up for the army. Irvin Cobb told us what a 
nuisance and a danger they are in his article, “Want- 
ed: A Fool Proof War.” There’s no escaping fools 
in any great organization. England had to use stern 
measures to keep her society women away from the 
front where they staged “tea-fights” and got to 
intriguing for the advancement of favorites. In the 
Y. M. C. A. huts in the camps I have visited on this 
side, I have seen good work being done, and have 
met officials who were all that “sissies” are not. They 
talked soldier slang, They were in no wise different 
from Knights of Columbus or Young Men’s Hebrew 


Association officials. The Y. M. C. A. personnel 
abroad must contain some men of whom anyone 
must wonder what they are doing there, but so does 
the Red Cross. There is a plenitude of Red Cross 
men in observation of whom I have been puzzled to 
determine what they do for the war other than wear 
a uniform. The Red Cross here is in some of its 
aspects somewhat of a “sassiety affair,” and that 
phase of it cannot but show itself over there. The 
nights of Columbus, with their “Everybody Wel- 


, 


come, Everything Free,” and their big buildings are 
2 joller set, a more human crowd, but the K. of C. 
insist upon decorum in conduct and stand for no 
rough house behavior. I am told the Salvation 
Army is very popular in the army; it knows how to 
get close to the many draftees and volunteers who 
come trom walks of civil life that give few workers 
to the other organizations for war relief. 

That criticism of the Y. M. C. A. is absolutely 
without foundation I would not assert. I think there 
must be a basis for it when a woman like Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant writes in qualified support of such 
criticism, It is probably true that the soldier likes 
the Red Cross man better than the Y. M. C. A. man 
because the former wears no religious label and 
attempts no evangelization. That the Y. M. C. A. 
will abandon evangelization altogether is, of course, 
out of the question. That it should keep its evan- 
velicalism more in the background, as a matter of 
policy for itself and of morale for the army would 
seem to be very necessary. I imagine that the soldier 
at the front is finding his own religion, that this 
religion has more of humanity than of divinity, that 
it does not consist with or conform to dogmatism 
or the cliches of sectarian exhortation, but at that I 
have been much moved by the feeling they put into 
the singing of the good old songs of the hymn books. 
| agree that the A. E. F. cannot be “headed into an 
but from many talks with many 


evangelical pen,’ 
soldier and sailor men who have been under fire I 
gather that the Y. M. C. A. men are busier far at 
helping the fighters corporeally than in attempts to 
save souls. The Y. M. C, A. huts are places much 
approved by the fighters. Look at the people in the 
street cars reading soldier letters and you will see 
that the letters are mostly on Y. M. C. A. paper. I 
heard a nice-looking woman say that the K. of C. 
people should be kept out of the army lest they 
accomplish the Romanization of the country, and 
she proved her case as to the Roman danger by 
citing the cablegram in Sunday’s paper telling of the 
beatification of Oliver Plunkett who was hanged, 
drawn and quartered in 1681 for endeavoring to 
bring a French army to Ireland to fight England. 
He was not named “blessed” however, for his anti- 
English activity but for his great piety. 
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Starvation and Disease 


I WAVE been trying to find out about Spanish in- 
fluenza—what it is. The doctors I have seen don't 
appear to have much information about it. They 
think that it is nothing but the old influenza, or 
la grippe, with a new name. It seems to be deadlier 
than the old. The old left one open to attack by 
almost any disease. The new seems to make its 
victims peculiarly susceptible to the infection of 
pneumonia. At least the deaths reported on ships 
reaching this port are always designated as due to 
pneumonia. Those who have died seem to have 
come from Holland or the Scandinavian countries, 
and the doctors say that the victims would hardly 
have succumbed but for their anaemic condition due 
to lack of nutrition. The people of those countries 
are underfed. This is an understatement for star- 
vation. Starved people are very likely to die of 
almost any disease. Their constitutions have no 
power of resistance. If the people of neutral coun- 
tries are so affected what must be the physical 
condition of the people in all the belligerent coun- 
tries, where the best food and in sustaining quanti- 
ties goes to the fighting forces? That the people 
of Great Britain are pinched by hunger is beyond 
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doubt. People who came back last week with 
George Ehret, the brewer who returned to get his 
$40,000,000 possessions from the custodian of alien 
enemy property, report that there is terrible suffering 
in Germany, and even more in Austria, An attache 
of the Italian commission told me that food is scarce 
in Italy. A woman not long over from France told 
ine that the physical condition of the babies latterly 
Lorn in that country is something terrifying to think 
They are puny and faint-blooded, many of 
Why not? The more virile men 
The mothers are undernourished 


about. 
them are rickety. 
ave in the war. 
and racked in nerves. The baby crop is suffering. 
The same thing must prevail in all the lands at war. 
Stories come over of affrighting immorality due to 
the preponderance of women and the greater emo- 
tional e: citability of everybody under the war strain. 
This is hardly news to students of psychology or 
sociology. That the armies and navies are healthful 
we know. Governments see to that; but the armies 
profit at the expense of the people at home who have 
no physicians, no medicines, no food and in winter 
not sufficient warmth. The physicians tell me that the 
war is laying the world open to an attack of not one 
but many plagues, since underfeeding gives multi- 
tudinous opportunity to all germs, bacteria, microbes 
Influenza is a sort of forerunner of 
You will 


and such, 
almost every disease that can kill people. 
hear optimists say that war, through cutting down 
food, improves popular health, since in peace too 
many people “dig their graves with their teeth.” A 
man who came from Germany six months ago told 
me that the German belly had disappeared in Berlin 
and the waist line returned. He said Fletcherizing 
had a vogue. That is all very well, but there’s a 
difference between dieting with careful and prolonged 
mastication, and living on the starvation line. I met 
a young woman recently on her way to the post-office 
to send money to Canada to be invested in butter to 
be packed and sent to her family in England. She 
told me that the rationing system was a fearsome 
strain upon the people, especially the very old and 
the very young. From Germany people of means 
take runs over into Switzerland, as we go out to the 
country for week-ends, and simply revel in food Or 
they did this until about three months ago when the 
Swiss authorities shut down on generous feeding. I 
see that Mr. Hoover says that there is no fear now 
cf famine in Great Britain or France, but still he 
says we must conserve the food over here. This is 
reassuring, It suggests, however, that when the war 
is over, this country will for a long time have to 
ration Europe. Yes, notwithstanding present “hatred,” 
Germany and Austria, too. We shall have to help 
-urope to her feet and to her strength for her own 
reconstruction. We shall not “profiteer” on Europe. 
There will remain food restriction and price-fixing 
upon almost everything. We shall have to send over 
there medicines and physicians. Our relief work will 
he intensified and extended rather than lessened. And 
we shall have to look after ourselves likewise. This 
it is, in its relation to the menace indicated by the 
appearance of Spanish influenza that explains the 
President’s determination to “draft” or mobilize the 
physicians and surgeons and keep the medical col- 
leges going. There’s a fight against famine and 
plague ahead of the world and we shall have to 
hear the brunt of it for a while. 
fe of 
Municipal Affairs 

The other day I saw in the papers that the res- 
taurant concession for the Claremont inn, at River- 
side park just north of Grant's tomb, was let by 
the city at a public bidding. The privilege was 
knocked down to the A. R. Gushee Co. for $20,500 
a year. The important thing in the news was, how- 
ever, that heretofore the privilege was let at $4,250 
If you've ever been to Claremont you 
It is one of the best 


per year, 
can see what a snap that was. 
dining places in New York and it is heavily patronized 
by people who are spenders. A rent of $4,250 per 
year was thoroughly ridiculous. No wonder the 
lessee of the inn could afford to buy tine oil paint- 
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How slow New York is! We 
used to have a cottage in Forest park for which the 
late Charlie Schweickhard paid $1,200 a year, when 


ings at fancy prices. 


on some Sundays he would take in that much money. 
We took the cottage away from him when the 
World’s Fair came and then we decided we would 
sell no more privileges to vend liquor it the park. 
New York will get more money than for nerly from 
the inn, but it is not advanced to the point of barring 
I don’t think it is necessary 
But the prohibition senti- 


liquor from its parks. 
to bar liquor from parks. 
ment is moving down state on Gotham and there will 
he soon a strong fight against letting any privileges 
to sell beer, wines or liquors at the inns or taverns 
in the parks. The prohibition interest in the Clare- 
mont letting is not, however, the chief one. The city 
seems to be agreeably surprised that it can get real 
money for something it has to dispose of. Recently 
it has discovered too that it can rent its piers on 
eithes river for goodly sums. Formerly pier leases 
were given away and sometimes ferry companies 
wanted subsidies too, in order to keep running. Just 
now a terry company seeks relief and wants to un- 
load on the city, but the mayor will not listen. The 
company has got to give service or give up its leases, 
he says. 

The Tammany mayor of New York is acting up 
dreadfully, too, with regard to the subways. The 
new subway arrangements have created a bad jam. 
The west side line and the east side line pour their 
million passengers into stations at Times Square and 
Grand Central, The old line cater-cornered across 
the city and went straight through from Courtlandt 
park to the Brooklyn bridge. Now people who want 
to get down town from the upper east and west sides 
and go to points on the lines west and east have to 
transfer at Times Square and Grand Central, reach- 
ing one station or the other by transferring on shuttle 
trains. The people can’t understand the mazes under- 
ground. Confusion is worst confounded, The sys- 
tem has not enough labor. What it has is inefficient. 
The guards and guides themselves get lost in the 
catacombs. So the shuttle trains are stopped and 
people have to walk between Grand Central and 
Times Square. The subway management is ham- 
mered by all the papers. Hearings are set. Nobody 
attends them, No one listens to the company’s ex- 
Now Mayor Hylan says there is no use in 
What is wanted is relief of the 


cuses. 
investigations. 
populace. The company must give service. The 
mayor doesn't say how it is to he done, hut there is 
a threat of something concealed in his utterances. 
What the threat is can only be imagined. Mayor 
Hylan was elected on a muncipal ownership platform. 
That he can seize the subways and operate them 
doesn’t seem to be possible. The system was fixed 
at the beginning so the city could never take it save 
under practically impossible contingencies. The city’s 
money has gone into the subway system but can 
never be got out. And the people can’t get service. 
Maybe the national government can take over the sub- 
ways. I see that the government has ordered the 
street railways of the country to inaugurate the skip- 
stop system, which the people of St. Louis would 
lave none of, in order to save coal. Maybe the sub- 
way management can get out of some of its difficulties 
under the skip-stop order. 

I don’t know. But I do know it is laughable to see 
the New York Times blaming the people for the sub- 
way troubles—the people don’t attend the hearings— 
the people should “co-operate” with the company. As 
if the people were transportation experts! I wonder 
if this kind of stuff is what has enabled the Times to 
proclaim a circulation of last Sunday’s paper of 
502,265 copies. The Times is no “proletarian” paper 
It is not even in favor of woman suffrage. It is 
everything the Hearst and Pulitzer papers are not 
Why? 


Times’ news is to be relied on 


But it succeeds! The answer is easy: the 
Editorially it doesn't 
count for much, except when the owner, Mr. Ochs, is 
away and some good writer breaks loose and says 
something, but in the matter of news people wait for 


the Times before believing. But the idea of blaming 
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the people because the people who own the subway 
can’t work their own system is something that goes 
back to Aesop. 
wolf blames for muddying the stream by drinking 


You remember the lamb that the 


from it at a point down stream from where the wolf 
was slaking his thirst. Maybe when New York 
needs more subways it will deal with the situation in 
a fashion as progressive as the one it has adopted so 
helatedly in disposing of the piers and the lease of 
Claremont inn, Mayor Hylan as an officer elected on 
a municipal ownership platform, can, if he will, bring 
the subway company to time, but meanwhile the new 
subway system is a ghastly failure. Even burglary, 
as a part of transportational fine art, practiced in St. 
Louis, cannot save it. Mayhap the New York Times 
is right in a way it does not contemplate. The people 
may have to take the subways from their owners and 
cperators. 


Concerning Collars 

THERE'S a man cavorting around New York as- 
sailing a reverated institution—the stiff collar, His 
name is Frook—S. Leighton Frook, if my memory 
does not betray me. He holds meetings that get so 
worked up the police have to disperse them. People 
inelt their collars sweating under his eloquence. Mr. 
Frook says the collar is the bane of life. He wants 
us all to go to the shirt affected by Walt Whitman— 
even to the sport shirt worn so far as I can see by 
nobody but a few actors. THe took his cue from the 
agitation in the army against the stiff collar. Pershing 
stands by the stiff-collared tunic—likewise against 
he won't have any pocket room. He 
wants our soldiery trig and trim. Mr. Frook says 
the tight collar is the cause of much headache, of 
baldness, of apoplexy. He would away with it. Men 


loose tunics: 


should expose their throats as women do. They 
would be more comfortable and healthier. They 
would be free from colds as women are. They 


wouldn't swear so much over dropped collar buttons. 
They wouldn’t suffer with sawed necks. He doesn’t 
like even the soft collar that begins to look like a 
rag at midday in summer. I can’t see that there’s 
any good argument for the stiff collar, except that 
it helps to conceal the protuberant Adam’s apple; 
yet we all know that there are Adam’s apples that 
assert themselves triumphantly over all attempts at 
concealment by collars—Adam’s apples that can hard- 
ly be concealed by mufflers. Mr. Frook is engaged 
in a great work. How far he will succeed it is 
hard to predict. The military fashions are against 
him. Civilians want to stand up soldierly—or their 
tailors want them to do so—and the high, close collar 
T note that 
girls are wearing a new collar that is at first flash 
frightful. It is a fold of cloth drooping down to 
the breast hone. It looks like those ruffled circular 
pieces of paper that enwrap a large cake. It hangs 
around the lower throat as if it fell over the wear- 
It is like a big bag’s 


helps to the appearance of doing so. 


cr’s head, from some window. 
mouth inviting you to throw things into it. If it has 
similitude to anything else that thing is a horse collar, 
and that horse collar hung on the wearer upside 
Still, while 
it doesn’t seem attractive at first, like every other 
You begin to 


down—the horse-collar, not the wearer. 


fashion in dress it grows upon you. 
like it when the woman you like begins to wear it. It 
isn’t the collar, in this instance, that you like, but the 
throat rising out of it from regions of mysterious 
half hinted fullness of form. As I write, I am 
informed that the ladies’ tailors have decreed that 
skirts shall be shorter. War sends everything up. I 
won't be surprised when I see the ladies on the street 
clad like the Anzac soldier whose trousers stop about 
midway between thigh and knee, leaving exposed an 
astonishing length of limb. The Anzac marches and 
fights in trouserettes like the bathing suits the girls 
used to wear on the front page of the Police Gazette, 
If skirts 


get shorter, they may disappear and if more women 


or in Santley’s troupe of British blondes. 


go into overalls or dungarees to work in the fac- 
tories, fashionable women may well advance to the 


point of wearing Anzac trunks. But poor male man 
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freal 11 emal i 1} t checked 1 it mad 
carcer! | dread or 3 it hope to CE thie day whet 
Annette WKellerman’s present day costume for tata 
torial exhibitions, if worn upon the public thorough 
fare will be regarded as a horrible example of vulgat 
over-dressing 
ofe ote 
l’repa for 1020 

PoLmiciANs in the east are thinking and. talking 
of the presidential campaign of 1920, They may be 
a bit premature but after all politics is in season all 
the time. It is generally coneeded that if Charles S 
Whitman should be nominated and elected governor 
of New York this year he will be a leading contender 
for the presidential nomination. Vhitman is a 
strange kind of man Nobody seems to care very 


much for him personally, but politically he 1s accepted 


as ao smart one, working for himself all the time. 
His conviction of police Lieutenant Becker tor the 
assassination of gambler Rosenthal made him voy 
ernor and he is now the boss of the state. He 1s 


tor prohibition and he has the triendship of Hearst, 
though the latter is camouflaged just now under a 
tentative and qualified approval of Al Smith, who's 
a “goo-goo” Tammany man. [don't think much of 
the opposition to Whitman, William Bennett made a 
noise like a false alarm and then withdrew in favor 
of Attorney-General Merton Lewis without appre 
ciably benefiting the latter’s cause. The attorneys 
general seems to be using a lot of information a 
quired in his official capacity to advance his personal 
fortunes. Lewis is dribbling out stuff tending to 
make a case for disloyalty against Hearst and thus 
reflecting on Whitman Whitman ts 

] 


hacked by the associate of Bolo and Bernstorff, by 


lewis) says 
the brewery interests in whose behalf Arthur Bris- 
bane writes editorials in the Washington 7umes call 
ing for the prohibition of whiskey but permitting the 
(This 


liquer programme, by the way, is all right prag 


manufacture and sale of beer and light wines 
matically, but how about personal liberty—doesn't 
it apply to the whiskey drinker as well as to the 
beer-drinker ? ) 

Mr. Lewis has a lot of dope that he’s spilling all 
over the place for political effect, but if he’s got the 
goods on Hearst or anybody else, why doesn’t he 
indict and prosecute and convict him or them? There’s 
another prosecutor named Becker playing the sam« 
game. He calls men to testify before the grand 
jury. Before these men are summoned before the 
inquisitors they are questioned and thew answers 
taken down. Then they are sent in to the jury 
Testimony before a grand jury is privileged. Grand 
jurors or legal officers in attendance upon them are 
forbidden to reveal the testimony given before them, 
But this is dodged by the prosecutor's eivine out 
the brief of the substance of the testimony com 
municated to him outside the grand jury room and 
not under oath. This is published by the press. It 
is all ex parte, not subject to cross-examination or 
analysis. Printed, it looks like demonstration and it 
may blast a man irrecoverably. But it’s good boost 
stuff for the prosecutor who is running for a nomina 
tion or clection. That it has frequent good results 
in disclosing facts I don't deny, but the possibility 
of its prostitution to ends apart from the adminis 
tration of justice is very great. It makes juicy read- 
ing and the newspapers gorge upon it. Denials by 
persons involved in the statements never catch up 
with the original publications. But it all “goes” as 
part of the political game. However—let’s get back 
to possibl candidacies 
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1 Priest-Poet on Teddy 


hope that Roosevelt can be 


THERE be those who 
made the Republican nominee 
he can be. I don’t think that even the poem sequence 


Russell J. Wilbur, published in 


I don’t see now how 


upon him by Rey 
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thi an ft that trick, remarkable 

il } } ( ( wh 1 Miet 

Father Walbur ais assistant rector ot St 
Cronams chureh, St. Lous, a convert trom Iepisce 
pahanism, a dearned and most agreeable man, with a 
cnchamt tor the higher Boliemianism, a political fol 
lower oof Ravinond Robins and to an extent of 


WN alli Llard, a devote ot the Tittle theater, ree 


verse and other adyaneed movements, known as a 


luminary of the nut table at the City Club, and 


famous as having once imtroduced John Sparge, 


Socialist, at a noon meeting of the club- something 
tudacious ina Cathohe priest. TP won't say he’s much 
as a poet, but his verse show that he “knows his 


Roosevelt.” bie fully appreciates all thre colonel’s 


inconsistencies, not to sav absurdities, and he pre 
ents them pungentlhy, with a rich sense ot humor, 
The poem sequence is theretore a satirical power. 
t is forthrightly critical but over a e criticism 
It fort hth tical but I th ticisn 
predominates the priest-poet’s whole-hearted admira 


Rk. With all lis faults, 


t is a great, almost the 


tion of and devotion to tT, 
to Father Walbur, 


creat, American, to whom the sonneteer consecrates 


Rooseyvel 


all the energy and passion oft his soul The expres 
sion, even with its “thees” and “thous,” has intensity 
and a directness that are blended with the evidences 
of a wide and deep culture. Its honesty is such that 
even the occasional awful descents to banality save 
t from suspicion of unintentional burlesque, Tt ts a 
character portraiture of Roosevelt that will have a 
place forever in the Instory of these times, and 
ith its kindliness of estimate of its hero —~ am oin 
hearty sympathy. But | don’t think it will nominate 
Roosevelt for president. That is not a probability. 
The colonel’s abandonment of his) following—the 
Father Wilbur—has barred him. 
His personality alone 


followers like 
Phere’s no issue for him 
will not make a platform. The people love him, 
1 


hut they won’t nominate him, 
ines at the Wilson regime but they don’t see that 


They enjoy his rasp 


he makes a case. Our progress in the war makes 
his criticism futile. Tle’s a fine subject for a poem 
but there is no prospect that he will be called to 
Father Wilbur’s poem in 1918 


more than did George Svlyester 


lead his party again 
won't help him any 
Viereck’s poem “We Stand at Armageddon” in 1912 
But a poem that is good reading needn't be a nomi 
nation-winning speech. Its usefulness is not in that 
direction. Roosevelt might have taken the guberna 
torial nomination from Whitman this vear, but he 
was too big to do it. 


ote of 
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Democratic Possibilittes 
Democrars chiefly think Woodrow Wilson will be 
renominated—if the war is going on in 1920, which 
heaven forfend. If the war is over by that time 
McAdoo tor president, and Wilson to represent this 
country—and indeed the democracy of the whole 
world—-at the peace congress. Is McAdoo of size? 


What ? 


with him controlling the banks, the railroads, the 


Yes, without expatiation. Can he win? 
corporations: with all he’s done for labor in wages, 
and for capital in guaranteed dividends; with his 
father-in-law, Mr. Wilson, strong for him; with his 
versatile efficiency proved incontestably ? tae 
cinch, in the opinion of politicians, 1f the President 
won't take a third term. If the war should be over, 
let Wilson make the peace, and Me.Adoo lead in the 
matter of industrial and social reconstruction, for 


McAdoo looks like 


But, say some, the soldiers are 


which he is so eminently fitted. 
the second best bet. 
going to run this country and they will be for Paker 
who put the army in France. Will anti-militarists 
oppose him? Hardly; he has fought a war but he 
has fought it with a view to check militarism. It 
was Baker who blocked with one magnilicent appear- 
ance, that great plan —conspiracy you might call it 

whereby Roosevelt was to show up in Washington, 
support Senator Chamberlain’s criticism of bungling 
preparation, and take the war out of Wilson’s and 


Baker’s hands. Daker is gaining in popular favor 


as his work approves him, And President Wilson 


holds lim in regard next only to MeAdoo. Baker is 
not out of political consideration. Tle has a mind 
like Wilson's and is as cool a character. 
ote ate 
Gen. Pershing 

Now and then somebody arises and asks, “How 
about) Pershing tor president 2" \s a victorious 
commander, he is a possibility; but a general, after 
a war like this one, doesn't get all the honors of the 
war. The public understands too well the credit due 
to Wilson, McAdoo, Baker, Daniels for backing up 
the general, General Pershing is a Republican. He 
might be brought out to head off a man like Whitman 
and to divide war honors with the Democratic ot 
ganizers of victory Ile would be an obstacle to the 
Democrats’ assuming proprietorship of the war and 
victory and his nomination would cut out any possible 
Republican tault-finding with the war. From that 
the Republicans want to get away as far as possible 
and that’s why Roosevelt, as critic, is, just now at 
least, eminently unavailable; but Pershing in the 
ficld, the war untinished, won't be nominated. George 
B. McClellan is too vividly remembered. Pershing, 
victorious in 1920, would be a strong candidate for 


the Republicans. 
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Mrs. Gabrilowitch'’s Expertences 

Trar suit of Harper and Brothers to stop Mitchell 
iNennerley’s selling of the novel “Jap Herron,” said 
to have been communicated by the spirit of Mark 
Twain via outja board in St. Louis, still hangs fire. 
Phe trial should involve the whole question of the 
authenticity of communications from the dead. We 
should then have as interesting reading as we had 
when Ann Odelia Diss De Bar was tried about 1889 
ior getting a lot of money out of an old man named 
Marsh, if I remember aright, by producing spirit 
photographs of departed relatives and friends of his. 
Harper and Brothers probably don’t care about au- 
thenticity. They don’t want anyone to sell anything 
written by Mark Twain because they own the copy- 
right on that name and have exclusive right in all 
his productions—hiving or dead—if copyright runs 
eutre tombe. But T am wondering what position 
Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitch, will take 
with regard to “Jap Herron.” | don't know. that 
she has read the book reputed to have been “dictated” 
by her father after his death through Mrs. Emily 
Grant Hutchings and Mrs. Lola V. Hays of St. 
Louis, or what she thinks of it, but I do know that 


Clara Clemens 


about two years ago there appeared in the St. Louis 
Republic, on a Sunday, a full-page story dealing with 
the strange psychic experiences of this daughter of 
Mark Twain, whose husband, the noted pianist, is 
now leader of the Detroit symphony orchestra. — | 
came upon the article the other day. It tells how 
Mrs. Gabrilowitch, from her fourth to her fourteenth 
year, had an affable familiar spirit attendant upon 
her—-an old witch, as Mrs. Gabrilowitch describes 
her. This spirit appeared to her and told her 
things; once that a neighbor's calf was dead, when 
there was every reason to believe the calf was alive, 
the truth of the calf’s demise being proved later; 
again that a certain Mrs. B was dead, similarly 
demonstrated later in actual fact. Then the spirit 
told Mrs. Gabrilowitch to go to her sister and tell 
her to stop writing romances, of which practice Mrs. 
Gabrilowitch knew nothing. Mrs. Gabrilowitch told 
the sister the message and the sister was surprised 
that her secret labors were known and ceased them 
in response to the spirit instructions. No one in the 
family or out of it had any knowledge that the sister 
was writing stories. Mrs. Gabrilowitch also narrates 
liow her father reading a paper, looked up therefrom 
and remarked to her mother, “What use do you 
think they are putting the x-ray to now?” Mrs. 
Clemens, who had not read the paper, replied, “To 
detect false gems and jewels,” and that was the 
very thing Mark Twain had been reading, that had 
prompted his question. Possibly Mrs. Gabrilowitch 
does not agree with the brilliant Miss Agnes 
Repplier’s sarcastically negational attack in a late 
Atlantic upon the whole school of spook poems, plays 
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and novels—an attack by the way absolutely innocent 
of anything that can be dignified by designation as 
argument. Miss Repplier doesn’t like the necro- 
mantic literature. She doesn’t believe in it—as 
literature. I don’t believe it is communicated by the 
dead, but some of it has the quality not alone of 
literature but of great creative literature—‘The Sorry 
Tale’ for example. Mrs. Gabrilowitch may doubt 
that her father spelled out “Jap Herron’ on the 
ouija board, but I doubt that she doubts the fact that 
a book can “come” that way. To be sure ‘Jap 
Hlerron” does absolutely reverse the Mark Twain 
atheism that was his creed when alive, but then Mrs. 
Hutchings says he now says, via ouija board, that 
he knows better. Wall Mrs. Gabrilowitch be a wit- 
ness for Harper and Brothers or for Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hays? Why not 
call Mark Twain himself to testify through the 
mediums ? 
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Inwards of Journalism 


\Np now the newsdealers in and around New York 
are on strike. The Tribune says the strike is against 
the Hearst publications because of their disloyalty, 
hut this is not the whole truth. The dealers want 
to get their papers cheaper from the publishers. They 
too feel the high cost of everything. While the 
dealers refuse to handle the Hearst papers they are 
confronted by a counter strike on the part of all the 
publishers except the Tribune. All the papers fight 
llearst editorially but they are in a business com- 
lination with him. They have told the dealers that 
if they will not take the Hearst papers they shall 
not have the other papers. Hearst may be disloyal 
to this country but the business departments of the 
other papers are loyal to Hearst. Here’s a combine 
against which there are no editorial thunderings. 
The newspaper trust is secure against assault from 
its component parts. But one concerns holds out— 
the Tribune. It will not go in with the other news- 
It will dis- 
tribute its papers through improvised agencies. This 
The Tribune is the only 


papers in business support of Hearst. 


is consistent and game. 
paper that fights crooked advertising. It will not 
accept any advertisements containing misstatements. 
It has exposed many advertising fakes. Result: the 
Tribune carries very little advertising. It would 
seem that the good advertisers make common cause 
with the others against the Tribune. The Tribune is 
the best paper in New York, typographically, and I’m 
not sure that it isn’t the paper with most individuality. 
It is a daily magazine, almost. It has distinction in 
that it does not seem to be compiled for the words-of- 
one-syllable reader. It is more like the old Sun than 
is the new Munsey Sun, except that it is not so 
flippant. The Mills estate owns the Tribune and can 
afford to lose money, though the loss may not con- 
tinue, for the Tribune’s Hearst fight is getting it a 
great deal of circulation. Any observer on the morn- 
ing trains and street cars can see this. If it fights 
single-handed in the newsdealers’ strike it will get a 
set-back. Hearst:and all other publishers will knock 
it everywhere. So will the newsdealers. But it won't 
have any truck with Hearst, at whatever cost. Its 
independence should, and I hope will, prevail against 
all its foes. And it will do a good service in showing 
the public how superficial is the warfare between the 
other papers and Hearst. Meanwhile people have 
heen arrested in various suburban towns hereabouts 
for selling Hearst publications. People approach 
you on the trains and reproach you for having a 
Journal or an American in your hand. You go into 
a cigar shop to buy a smoke and the proprietor ex- 
hibits a button with the legend, “I do not read the 
Hearst papers,” and makes you a speech against them. 
Mr. Hearst has a fight on his hands that will draw 


heavily upon his millions. 
ofe ote 
The Hind of Puck 
Hrarsr shows signs of grogginess. He has dis- 
continued the publication of Puck, which he bought 
Hearst didn’t 


It circulated 


It wouldn’t sell. 
It died of inanition. 
chiefly in barber shops. The safety razor cut down 


about a year ago. 
kill it, howe, er. 
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The comics of the Sunday 
papers, invented by Roy L. McCardell, took away 
the interest in Puck pictures. The dailies hired Puck 


barber shop patronage. 


artists and humorists. Newspaper daily cartoons grew 
better than the funny wecklies; struck harder and 
oftener. Puck was great in its day. Joseph Keppler 
brought it here in 1876 and helped mightily in the 
campaign that year. It grew in power and in the 
Cleveland-Blaine campaign it sided with the mug- 
wumps. Its cartoon of Blaine as “the tattooed man,” 
pictured as a sideshow freak with all his sins branded 
upon him, did as much as Burchard’s speech against 
‘Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” to defeat Blaine. 
Sut back of the defeat was Conkling, The scratching 
done by his friends lost New York to Blaine. Conk- 
ling’s hatred systematized the cpposition to Blaine 
who had compared him in a public speech to a strut- 
ting peacock. But Puck was a good satirical paper— 
a great one in fact. H. C. Bunner was its editor. 
James L. Ford, R. K. Munkittrick, Roy L. McCardell 
wrote for it. Charles Dana Gibson found his public 
through drawing for it. Keppler, “the Dutchman 
was a color-master. He could dress 


” 


from St. Louis, 
up editorial ideas in effective lithographs, even if he 
didn’t always get the ideas. He cartooned and cari- 
catured the politicians, the Freemasons, the Roman 
Catholics, the G. A. R. He wasn’t afraid. Puck 
was in everybody’s pocket every Friday evening. It 
developed numerous artists. Howarth, Harrison 
Fisher, Opper, Dalrymple, C. J. Taylor—the list would 
fill a dozen lines. But Life arose with a politer art 
and humor and the Sunday supplements supplied a 
coarser humor, and Keppler died and then Nathan 
Strauss, Jr., got it and had James Huneker writing 
his dynamic aesthetics for it. Then Julian Gerard, 
brother of the late ambassador to Germany, was 
husiness manager and he sold out the periodical to 
Hearst. Now the end. There is a “History of 
Punch.” There ought to be a “History of Puck.” 
It would be a social, political and every other kind 
of this country for more than forty years. There is 
a volume of its more important cartoons, with letter- 
press by H. C. Bunner. It was published about 1893, 
and collectors value it highly. Bunner’s comment is 
as racy as the pictures, for Bunner was a most 
artistic writer both in prose and verse. Keppler 
started Puck in St. Louis as a German comic and 
struggled vainly against his environment until some 
angel rescued him and gave him his chance at fame 
and fortune, Print collectors seek out his lithographs 
and treasure them as iconographic history of man- 
ners in the day when the stock humor of New York 
centered upon goats on the rocky heights of Harlem, 
now occupied by apartment houses vast and_ in- 


numerable. 


? ?. 
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The Bixby Manuscripts 

SPEAKING of book collectors, I see that William 
Keeney Bixby of St. Louis has sold his books and 
manuscripts to H. E. Huntington. The deal was 
negotiated through George D. Smith. The money 
that passed in it was half a million dollars. Mr 
Bixby was one of the great collectors. He rivaled 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, Along came Mr, Hunt- 
ington, nephew of Collis P. of the Southern Pacific 
He started out to get the greatest library in the 
world and George D. Smith was his agent. Smith 
knew more about rare books than anybody except 
possibly Quaritch, of London, and Dr. Rosenbach of 
Philadelphia. He knows where every rare book in 
the world is held, and the price it brought at every 
recorded sale. He knows if it has a fly-leaf missing 
or a colophon printed upside down, or a false title 
page. Smith knows even about racing “books he is 
one of the country’s best known patrons of the horse. 
He was a terror at the 
His bids got the 
He bought 


George 1, started to buy. 
auctions. Money was no object. 
rareties when he really wanted them. 
nearly all the Hoe library sold at the Anderson gal- 
leries. It was the greatest book sale on record, He 
bought the first Chaucer, the first Wynkin de Worde, 
Shakespeare quartos and folios, Guttenburg bibles, 
Elzevirs, Plantins—everything. All for Huntington, 
if Huntington wanted them: if not, they were for 
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other collectors. Morgan died and his son isn’t in the 
book market. Bixby was getting weary of collecting. 
He cared more for the St. Louis Museum of Fine 
\rts which he set about upbuilding in its treasures 
after securing its financial stability through a mu- 
nicipal mill tax for its support. But besides his paint- 
ings Mr. Bixby had the best collection of manuscripts 
in America. It was of world-wide range of interest. 
Many of these manuscripts he had printed in fac- 
simile for distribution among his friends. Many of 
the originals he gave to institutions or societies 
having special interest in their authors. His collec- 
tions of ana of Burns, Keats, Lamb, Shelley, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln were superb. He had 
items related to Mary Queen of Scots, Cromwell, 
Aaron 
but letters and documents of especial biographical 


3urr, Dickens—-not mere autographs these, 
and historical interest. There were the letters of 
Aaron Burr, the journal of Major John Andre,—but 
the catalogue is a roster of the rare and curious. 
All this wealth of the gatherings of a generation is 
now transferred to Mr. Huntington. The material 
will be a mine for the research of historians. Mr. 
Huntington intends to give this and all the books 
he has bought to the city of Los Angeles. The in- 
stitution that is to house them will rival in its pos- 
sessions the British Museum and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. Mr. Huntington is still buying, 
or rather George D. Smith is. I saw that he secured 
some important Spenser items at the recent Huth sale 
in London, a mere trifle of $100,000 worth or so. 
There’s another benevolent Huntington by the way— 
Archer Huntington, the adopted son of Mrs. H. E. 
Huntington, who was the widow of Collis P. Hunt- 
ington. Archer Huntington founded the Hispanic 
Museum of New York and there he is gathering the 
best and rarest examples of Spanish art from Mu- 
St. Louis will 
be sorry to lose the Bixby manuscripts. But there 
are left the Bixby pictures. The Museum will prob- 
ably get them-—a Rembrandt among them. The Pub- 


rillo down to Sorolla and Zuloaga. 


lic Library will probably get his more important rare 
books. The sale of the manuscripts indicates prob- 
ably that Mr. Bixby will dispose of his big house at 
the Lindell entrance to Forest park, a place that will 
he held long in the memory of those who have en- 
joyed there the Bixby hospitality. 

¢, J 
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A Rare Place 

Witte on the subject of collectors I must say 
that all people who are interested in books and 
manuscripts and objets de vertu should see the Rosen- 
bach galleries in Philadelphia, in a quaint quarter at 
Walnut and Juniper streets. Here are book treas- 
ures which Huntington must have, else his aim of 
having the greatest private library in the world will 
never be achieved. He hasn’t yet the communication 
trom Ben Franklin and Silas Deane containing a 
copy of the United States Articles of Confederation 
to Frederick the Great. 
are the most valuable because the most rare of their 


Here are ana of Poe that 


kind. There’s a letter from Amerigo Vespucci 
who branded his name on the western world—to his 
father. The list of such things to be found nowhere 
else in the world is longer than two columns of 
small type in this paper. And they are housed in an 
“Old Curiosity Shop” in excelsis. It contains paint- 
ings, prints, sculptures, coins, medals, jewels, bijou- 
teric, tapestries, mosaics, goldsmith work, ancient 
pewter, potteries, ceramics, specimens of the most 
famous makes of furniture from all parts of the 
world. The Rosenbachs’ specialty in the rare and 
curious is—everything. It is Quaritch’s and Christies’ 
too. The place is reeking with historical associations. 
Its exhibition rooms on three floors are themselves 
works of art. And Dr. Rosenbach’s catalogues are 
often as spicy as Dr. Johnson’s definitions in his 
dictionary. One book is described in the lingo of 
the craft and then the annotation—“Damn rare.” 
The doctor writes well about books, in the vein of 
whim and fancy, dealing with the collector’s mania. 
His “Unpublishable Memoirs” (Mitchell Kennerley, 
New York) is a volume to put on the shelf alongside 
Surton’s “Book Hunter.” You'll meet him on the 
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street with a package under his arm and you learn 
it contains the first edition of “The Te ri] 
George Herbert, from Queen Elizabeth’s library. [He 


sold this book a few days ago tor some thousands 
of dollars. [ happened upon him and Gabriel Wells, 
another bibhiophilic merchant, at lunch. They were 
talking about the 


\theism” 


latest prices brought by Shelley's 


“Defense of and the quotations upon. first 
editions of lewis Carroll, They discussed those and 


Wall 


stock. | asked them if the old book market wasn't 


other books just. like strect men talk about 


vetting to a stave at which there would be only on 


customer—Mr. Huntington They are not worried 


The newly wealthy munitioncers are coming into 


the market, with plenty of money The prices at 


1 


book and picture sales in London and Paris and 


even Munich are higher than ever before The 
Rosenbach galleries are being renovated and deco 
rated on an elaborate scale. I found them much 


more interesting than the shipyard at Hog Island. | 
went to the latter place on Saturday afternoon, It 
was idle. The workers must have their half-holi 
Some of the workers are earning wages at a 


he 
rit 


day. 
rate that promises to make them soon patrons of t 
Rosenbachs. It was while I was looking over these 
galleries that IT heard about the great blow-up on 
the Public Ledger. Vhe proprietor, Mr 
the Ladtes’ Hlome Journal and the Saturday 1 
Post, the Henry Ford of periodicaldom, had let out 


Curtis, of 
CC MUNG 
about a dozen men on the staff—amony them Lincoln 


Colcord, Washington correspondent and = poet, and 
Tom Daly, the poet of the dago or the wop and one 
of the best of newspaper stylites—columnists that is 
About the only 


Cyrus’ sweeping action that T have heard is that the 


to say. explanation of the Grand 
Ledger was getting to be entirely too liberalistic in 


tone. Mr. Curtis is strong for “the gentlemanly in- 


terest,” for the status quo and all that. Of course he 
should be. Has not Saturday T:vening Post fiction 
established Get-Rich-Ouick 
sonification of American business ? 
the American type henceforth, thanks to Mr. Curtis. 


Wallingford as the per- 
The con-man is 


He has debauched more writers by good pay than 
any man in the world, but in George Horace Lorimer 
he has the world’s greatest editor in point of per- 
cipiency in estimating “what the public wants.” Lori 
mer’s “Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son” 
is the best piece of pragmatic philosophy since Ben 
Franklin, who founded the Saturday Evening Post. 


Which the point I 


started Deane com- 


rounds me up, full circle, at 
Franklin-Silas 
munication to Frederick the Great—a public docu- 
I think the 
Phila- 
delphia than the stupendous and splendiferous Curtis 
Publishing Co. 


from, the Ben 


ment that the government should own. 


Rosenbach galleries are a greater glory to 


They are even richer in 


Hall, 


building. 
memories than Independence 
she ake 

General German Gloom 
Ir is probably well to caution people against too 
While the allies’ 


counter drive has been a great performance, we have 


much optimism about the war. 


only won hack a small portion of the territory the 
Germans have occupied. It is a long way hack to 
the Hindenburg line, and longer still to the Rhine. 
In spite of newspaper chauvinism the government 
knows this. That is why the senate is called together 
to jam through the new draft law. The shipping 
production is being more feverishly speeded up. Wool 
of steel for other than 


is commandeered. The use 


government work is being limited. Sugar supply 


We are getting ready 


is being desperately conserved. 
for the real push 
4,000,000 men or 


month has shown the Germans weakenine. 


now with 
The last 


Reports 


about a year from 


more if we need them. 
distress 
The 
conference of Wilhelm and Carl shows the emperors 
The fifteen 
Austrian divisions to fill gaps on the western line. 
The latter \ustro-Hun- 
garian empire—but the Czechs and Slavs won't be 
federalized. It is said that Wilhelm has given in to 
Carl in the matter of Poland; that is to say Poland is 


from the interior indicate discontent and 


of the most acute character among the people. 


are in dire straits. former calls for 


suggests federalizine the 
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a state subservient to Prussia and strength- 
The Aus- 
formation of a state 


ening Germany at the expense of Austria. 
trian plan as to Poland is the 


that will b 


more Austrian than German, occupying 
the territory that was, loosely speaking, the old king- 
dom of Poland, with an Austrian archduke for ruler. 
It is for this that Austria is supposed to have re- 


trained from an offensive in Italy or Albania. With- 
out this the fifteen divisions of the western front 
would not be forthcoming from Austria. Karl is 


driving a fairly hard bargain. German politicians 


| 


do not Tike this. (Grermany’s bourgeois are urging 


suppression of the proletarians who have become 


threatening. The allied and American expeditions 
into Russia call for German divisions on the eastern 
The 
scems to be going to pieces and the people turning 


front, Bolsheviki government in Petrograd 


definitely away from German influence. Dispatches 


by way ot Holland show that the Germans are be- 
coming panicky as a result of the bombing of their 
don't their 


They have heard of our million 


towns. They relish a dose ot own 
Schrecklichkett, 
and a halt men now in the war, and they hear noth- 
ing at all encouraging about the activities of their 
The don’t get any 


The German business elements are de- 


submarines over here. “Subs” 
transports 
pressed by the prospect of a longer war and the 
certainty of a boycott of their goods all over the 
world, 


iS vone. 


What they had secured in the way of trade 


They cannot regain their business in a 


their financial 
They 


so long as they deal only 


ceneration and when the war ends 
inflation will become a calamitous deflation. 
are all right financially 
with themselves. They will come to smash when the 
remainder of the world refuses to take their inflated 
money. And there’s little or no food or other sup- 


plies to be had trom Russia. Spain is getting ugly 


lhecause so many of her ships have been sunk. All 
these things and many others combine to make a 
pressure upon Germany that is disintegrating her 
morale. The allied and American forces do not ex- 
pect to deliver their master stroke until next spring 
or summer, but while they prepare it Germany is 
running down, She weakens in power as her enemies 
increase. That explains why although first liberty 
honds go above par and the cablegrams are lush wiih 
eood news the work of preparation continues. All 
eoes well, except with the airplanes. There’s some 
suspicion of fumbling thereon. It is grievous to hear 
it said that Secretary of War Baker is “creeling”—a 
word derived from George Creel and signifying ter- 
inexactitude—about 
The 


siversation and terminological 
the performances of our de Havii.nd planes. 
secretary says the planes have donz execution in 
battle. 
bitions over a quiet sector and the trial was not satis- 
It is said General Pershing doesn’t want 
those planes at all. The rumor persists that ex-Chief 
Justice Hughes’ report upon airplane production will 
reveal a big scandal of incompetency surely and cor- 
I don’t know anything about these 


Other people say they have only given exhi- 


factory 


ruption possibly. 
things, but simply give the stories as they circulate. 
I don’t believe that Secretary Baker tells fibs, even 
if you call them “creels.” Except for these rumored 
rifts in the lute of speeding up the war all is har- 
mony, though I see that the New York Nation last 
week wonders what has happened to Secretary of the 
Interior Lane, intimating that he is out of favor with 
the President. I touched on that rumor five weeks 
ago. The Secretary of the Interior is certainly not 
in the limelight. Others are using all of the illumi- 
Secretary Lane’s plan for repatriating our 
soldiers receives little attention in spite of its im- 
portance, but then the interest centers just now on 
I can’t believe 
that the President is coolly disposed to such an excel- 
lent official and superior statesman as Franklin K. 


nation. 


ousting the Germans from France. 


Lane. 
fe oe 
Joyce Ki_Mer has been killed in battle. He was 
a poet, and a sweet-souled one. There was much 
He loved nature and 
His muse had passion too, 
His purity was 


spiritual quality in his song. 
people—just plain folks. 
but it was restrained and decorous. 


not puritanical. His poem on a tree is in thousands 
books. He 


about the (Lusitania. 


of scrap wrote a fiery protest poem 


Hle went to the war leaving a 
And he died gal- 
meet and know. 


wife and several children behind. 
lantly. He was a gentleman to 
There was firm fibre in him, too. He is nobly dead. 
And, alas, the sacrifice of such a dear poet and true 
man is but the carnest of many more this country 
must make of the same kind. I look at the death 
list and I think that all those boys are poets too. 
hey couldn't write their poems. Maybe they hadn't, 
most of them, a chance to live their poems but they 
died them. Joyce Kilmer felt that way about them I 
am sure—all of them, with the strange, unpronounce- 
He was glad to sing for them, to die 
His was the euthanasia all true 


able names. 
with and for them. 
men crave in this terrible time—a happy death, poet’s 
and soldier's too. 

New York, August 17. 
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Organized Banking 


By Francis A. House 
NE of the remarkable results of the war is 
interest in political 
science of 


the growing popular 


economy, the dull and dismal 
Questions dealing with taxation, 


mining, 


Thomas Carlyle. 
imports and exports, foreign exchange, 
manufacturing, crops, transportation, alimentary laws 
and regulations, rents, wages, insurance, money and 
securities are standing topics of discussion in the 
After 
nearly four years of observation, it is brought home 
to every intelligent mind that the destinies of man- 
kind will be determined principally by superiority 
in economic science and resources. 

The advancement of material learning is especially 
noticeable in the domain of finance, owing to the 
emitting of Liberty loans aggregating $14,000,000,000 
and the incidental broadening activities of the bank- 
Many millions of people have be- 


press and among all classes of the public. 


ing institutions. 
come familiar with financial details and instruments 
of which they had but scant if any knowledge before 
April 6, 1917. They have learned that banks and 
trust companies are not merely useful but absolutely 
indispensable institutions in modern economic and 
political life. 

For this very reason there is commendable time- 
liness in the publication by Henry Holt & Co., of 
New York, of Eugene E. Agger’s treatise on “Or- 
ganized Banking.’’ In his prefatory remarks, the 
author, who is associate professor of economics in 
Columbia University, informs us that in drawing up 
the plan of his work he received valuable sugges- 
tions and practical aid from his chief, Professor 
FE. R. A. Seligman, and several other academic au- 
thorities. The book makes a broad appeal. It is 
designed for use in the classroom‘as well as for the 
general reader. It is written in clear and simple 
style. Though it avoids technical terms as much as 
didactic purposes permit, the careful student obtains 
a serviceable insight into the chief operations and 
media of banking. Introductorily, the author ven- 
tures his own conception of the term “capital,” the 
complexness of which lends itself so pliantly to acri- 
monious controversy: “Capital, for our purposes, 
may be considered wealth that has been made avail- 
able for further production, or, perhaps even more 
generally, wealth which from the viewpoint of the 
ultimate source of its value, has not reached the 
hands of the final consumer.” To my _ thinking, 
capital is wealth organized for productive purposes. 
This succinct definition fairly agrees with that of 
John Stuart Mill. 

In the opinon of Professor Agger, “the ultimate 
aim of the accumulation of capital is the increase of 
goods that human beings enjoy. This is the aim of 
all productive effort. Men put forth effort in order 
to gratify their wants, and it is only the effort which 
results in increased want satisfaction that can be 
said to be really productive.” This postulate re- 
flects the strictly materialistic idea of economics. 
It should meet cordial approval among opponents of 
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non-essential industries. It recks not the finer things 
of life and the spirit, though they are known to 
have through all the centuries been puissant factors 
in the development of arts and commerce, in the 
formation of right ideals, and in the establishment 
of just political and economic principles. 


To users of capital our author gives the name of 
entrepreneurs or enterprisers. They borrow capital 
in the form of liquid money funds and then devote 
the sum borrowed to some productive use. They 
buy machinery and supplies, hire labor and rent land. 
They then organize these factors in further produc- 
tion of wealth. In order to attain their ends, entre- 
prencurs must have control of sufficient capital. 
Wages must normally be paid before the sale of 
finished products brings returns. Credit is usually 
extended even when finished products are marketed. 
These and other things involve a tying up of re- 
sources, and consequently compel a steadily increasing 
demand for capital or credit. Owing to universal 
unparalleled inquiry for funds, the captains of com- 
merce and industry are at the present time in more 
necessitous circumstances than they ever have been 
or ever will be again, I believe. It was with a view 
to relieving the serious pressure upon them that con- 
egress recently enacted legislation calling the War 
Finance Corporation into being, with a capital of 
$500,000,000 and inherent authority to loan billions 
of dollars if necessary. 


For his special purposes Professor Agger recog- 
nizes three general types of banking, namely, savings, 
investment, and credit or commercial banking. The 
savings hank mobilizes funds which are temporarily 
not needed, but should be kept in semi-liquid form. 
As a rule the funds of institutions of this class are 
not drawn upon to great extent. In progressive 
communities current withdrawals are usually more 
than offset by new deposits. This very fact enables 
and justifies the banks in definitely investing a large 
proportion of funds in real estate mortgages and cor- 
poration securities. The borrower is one who needs 
capital for fixed purposes. He is usually a land- 
holder who wishes to improve his property and who 
gives as security a mortgage thereon. Or the bor- 
rower may be a corporation that puts up bonds as 
collateral for a loan. At any rate, the funds 
obtained are tied up for a considerable period, and 
while the savings bank making the loan may through 
sale or transfer get back the funds originally in- 
vested, this possibility is predicated upon the existence 
and availability of new investment capital. Ultimate 
liquidation comes, in the main, only from the con- 
tributions of the investment itself. 

The investment banker is a middleman. He studies 
the practicability of new enterprises and fixes the 
terms of requisite financing. If he does not advance 
the funds himself, he endeavors to obtain them from 
his clients. Quite frequently he stimulates the in- 
terest of the investing or speculative public by having 
the new securities, issued after preliminary or under- 
writing activities, listed on the New York or other 
stock exchanges. As a rule the investment banker 
assumes no real responsibility as to the character 
and outcome of investments made at his solicitation. 
If the shares or bonds disposed of and listed on the 
exchanges are tainted with fraud and record exten- 
sive depreciation, holders of them have absolutely 
no means of recovering their losses from the under- 
writing syndicate, which claims protection under the 
convenient ancient rule of caveat emptor. However, 
there is good reason for believing that the time may 
not he far off when a strict code of accountability 
will he enforced in this respect. Public sentiment 
and legislative ideals certainly are tending in that 
direction. 

According to our author, the commercial or credit 
hank, the main subject of his book, is an institution 
sui generis, It is a highly creative, dynamic agency 
that goes farther in its control of capital than the 
money actually entrusted to it would indicate. On 
the money actually in its possession it builds a struc- 
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ture of credit, and this credit, as a claim to value, 
is even more important than money itself in the 
process of exchange. The credit extended by this 
type of bank takes the form of deposits and notes. 
In so far as these forms of credit serve to obtain 
control of a part of a community’s saved wealth, the 
bank furnishing the credit virtually controls the use 
of such wealth. As the notes and deposits constitute 
liabilities payable on demand, from the depositors’ 
and noteholders’ point of view they represent tem- 
porary surpluses instantly available in liquid form. 
To preserve the liquid character of its credit, the 
commercial bank cannot consent to the utilization of 
its funds for long-time investment purposes. Through 
the creation of credit payable on demand, the com- 
mercial or credit bank may be said to mobilize and 
to apply to productive use that portion of the wealth 
of a community which is in relatively liquid form, 
and which must be preserved in that form. 

In the first chapter of the book T find some very 
apt and interesting observations with reference to 
deposits, balances, and reserves. It is assumed on 
the part of banks that virtually all depositors will 
keep a minimum balance, greater or less, according 
to the usual requirements of the banks themselves, 
and also according to the scope and magnitude of 
transactions effected by depositors through their ac- 
counts. The maintenance of such balances is assur- 
ance that the right to demand cash represented by 
deposits will not only not be directly exercised by 
depositors, but also that they will not be transferred 
by means of cheques to others. This double assur- 
ance is important to the banks, hecause it means on 
the one hand that there will not be within the limits 
of the balances a direct withdrawal of cash, and on 
the other that within the same limits there will he 
no debit balances at the clearing-house. Since the 
hanks use their cash reserves simply to meet direct 
demands for cash, and to settle clearing-house dehit 
halances, the minimum halances maintained bv de- 
positors represent only dormant liabilities against 
which no active preparations have to he made. The 
significance of these matters to a hank’s profit account 
can he forcibly illustrated hy assuming a hypothetical 
case. “Suppose that a hank has cash deposits of 
$200,000, and suppose further that, in the absence of 
any legal restriction, the hank learns by experience 
that because of the general use of cheques as cur- 
rency in its community and because of the mainte- 
nance of comfortable balances bv depositors, a cash 
reserve of ten per cent is adequate to mect direct 
demands for cash as well as possible debit balances 
at the clearing-house. Twenty thousand dollars would 
then suffice to meet the cash demands of, and the 
clearing-house requirements arising from the cheques 
drawn by, depositors of the cash. One hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars would then he released to the 
hank for other purposes. Tf now borrowers from the 
hank have about the same relative cash needs as the 
depositors of cash, and if they maintain an approxi- 
mately equivalent average balance, the whole of this 
£120,000 may be used as a ten per cent reserve for 
the deposit liabilities that the hank may safely add 
to those assumed when the cash itself was deposited. 
In other words, instead of earning interest on only 
$180,000, the bank may earn interest on just ten times 
that amount, namely, $1,800,000. On the basis of a 
four per cent rate, this would mean an annual income 
of $7,200 if the bank’s lending power were limited to 
the actual cash held above the reserve required for 
cash depositors; but when this cash may itself he 
used as a ten per cent reserve against further de- 
posits extended to the public, the annual income at 
the same rate leaps to $72,000. That is to say, on a 
ten per cent reserve basis every dollar in cash means 
an increase of $9 in the hank’s lending power. That 
explains why the bank can afford to maintain an 
expensive establishment, to supply stationery, and to 
undertake free of charge the collection of cheques, 
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coupons, etc., for depositors. In the banking business 
nothing succeeds like deposits.” Quite so. The re- 
munerativeness of banking is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the growing number of institutions 
throughout the nation, even during the present ex- 
traordinary conditions in general affairs. It is very 
seldom that one is informed of voluntary liquidation 
on the part of a bank on account of unprofitable 
returns. However, there is reason to suspect that 
the author’s hypotheticat case represents the maxi- 
malistic conception of potential profits arising from 


deposits and shrewd utilization of reserves. 


In discussing the economic services of banks, the 


author declares that “social interest is best sub- 
served when the price of advances of funds is as 
low and as uniform as possible in the domestic mar- 
ket.” Such is the axiomatic rule. There have been 
long seasons, however, when despite low charges for 
loans, commercial and industrial affairs were in a 
state of intense depression. Cheap money alone does 
not work miracles. It must be attended by favorable 
conditions in political and general economic life. As 
a rule, low interest rates prevail during hard times. 
They result from the releasing of great amounts of 
capital after panics and violent contraction in prices 
of labor, commodities, and securities. At present, 
discount rates are quite reasonable, if proper account 
is taken of all conditioning circumstances. They 
testify to the modifying, helpful influences of the 
operations of federal reserve banks. At the same 
time they have remedial bearings upon tendencies 
towards inflation and over-extension of credit. Pro- 
fessor Agger is perfectly correct in asserting that “a 
large part of the success in this country of some of 
the big monopolistic combinations in their compe- 
tition with smaller rivals has indisputably been due 
not to superior productive efficiency, but in many 
cases to special advantages of one kind or another. 
There can hardly be any question that differences 
in the rates paid by competitors for bank accommo- 
dation may give rise to such special advantages in 
favor of him who pays the lower rate. One import- 
ant element in his costs is made lower for him than 
the corresponding element in the costs of his com- 
petitors. Of course this very discrimination in rates 
may itself be simply an indication of differences in 
efficiency. The firm getting the lower rate may have 
established an enviable reputation for honesty and 
promptness in meeting its obligations. On the other 
hand, it may simply be operating in a market where 
money rates rule lower than they do elsewhere, and 
in this case the lower discount rate gives such a 
firm a discriminatory competitive advantage.” While 
no trained student of affairs denies the existence of 
exceptional, qualifying circumstances, it is now the 
consensus of enlightened opinion that all discrimina- 
tion in credit extension shall be eliminated. Privilege 
of every kind must go. It is an absurd and intol 
erable anachronism in this age of final emancipation 


The book under review contains fourteen chapters, 
and appendices giving the complete text of the fed 
eral reserve act, with amendments to June 21, 1917, 
as also the regulations of the federal reserve board 
It discusses almost everything of real importance 
There are instructive remarks concerning domestic 
clearings and exchange, international clearings and 
exchange, protection of reserves, requirements of a 
good banking system, banking in England, France and 
Germany, and the principles and operations of the 
federal reserve system. Indeed, the work of Profes- 
sor Agger is exhaustive within its set limits. It 
conveys a wealth of valuable information, and is 
incitative of independent thinking on the part of the 
careful reader, By and by, that is after the close of 
the war, a new and much enlarged and revised edition 
will undoubtedly make its appearance. For the pres- 
ent is a time of amazing, unexampled experiments in 
finance and industries, the ultimate consequences of 
which not even the astutest observer would dare 
predict. 
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Letters From the People 


Abolition of Inheritance 
St. Louis, U. S. A., August 16, 
Editor of Reedy'’s Mirror: 
August 1, you have 


1918 


In your issue of 
published a very able article by George 
White the 
in the “Abolition of 

He asks if 


ownership of property so complete that 


against principles advocate: 
Inheritance.” 
there is not a basis for 


governments have no right to interfere 
with it. 

He then declares that those who abol 
ish inheritances should also object to and 
prohibit all gifts, thus reducing every- 
body and every enterprise to the neces- 
sity of earning “hy the sweat of one’s 
face” what is received. 

He death 
matrimonial dowries and all other pleas 
ant little gifts by stating that the 
right to 


my son at my 


concludes with a blow to 


same 
principle which would deny m 
give a thousand dollars t 
death would also deny my right to make 


him a present of that amount when he 


leads his happy bride to the altar, 


In reply, may I quote a paragraph from 
page 257 of “The Abolition of Inher- 
’ 


itance:’ 


“For this reason T think that the lim 
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(one is istantly napressed with the graceful lines 
| of the new Vandervoort Suits and our foresight 
\ = momaking early provision for woman's needs is 
Ev Ye proving a ereal delight to those who like to select 
Ee” EA 


their clothes this month. 


miris to gel their clothes ready for 


wasted if vou will begin 
are beime 


wnportanece 


i 


“qualitv’’ is of frst 


knowing that it insures satisfaction, 


Finest Furs 


Do not allow this opportunity to buy Winter Furs at a saving slip 
by. When the August Sale closes every fur piece will be marked 


at the regular price. 


Indications show that cooler weather will open up an unusually 
and there is really nothing a woman can wear 


large fur season 


that will add so much to her appearance, as furs. 
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I believe that one hundred thousand 

Collars. « it the most, « millions dol 

lars, 1 t properl ( msidered an 
nh t ‘ easona le s 


ritance is not 


‘ivilege, even when ap 
plied to very small amounts, and while 
that the “Abolition of 


Inheritance” is almost entirely devoted 


true 


also 
to proving that no right of imbheritance 
actually exists, even in the case of small 
amounts, yet | have at no time objected 
but inheritances. 


to any large 


Large inheritances are an injury to 


ie community as well as to the heir. 


t 


correct in his statement 


Mr. White is 
that the 


the prohibition of 


same principle that applies to 


large inheritances 
to the prohibition of 
the 


of the person who receives the gift. 


would also apply 


large cifts without service on part 


\nd this leads naturally to the correct 
Mr. White's 


a basis for ownership of 


answer to first tion: 


“Ts there 


que 


not 
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property so complete that governments 
have no right to interfere with it?” 


In times of war or when great funds 


are needed for public defense there is 
no such basis for ownership of property. 
The government’s right of eminent do- 
main is complete; but in a democracy 
except in times of public danger to the 
democracy itself, such right should not 
be and will not be interfered with. 

And this basis for ownership of prop: 
erty is the fundamental principle that all 
property belongs to those who earn it, 
and to none other. 

The hasis of the right of property is 
the labor of the person producing it, 
and every dollar transferred to one who 
does not earn it, whether the transfer: 
ence be made by inheritance or by gift 
during the life of the owner, deprives 
producers of a portion of their product. 

Inheritance annuls the right of all pro- 
ducers to all property. 

The moment that we admit that self- 
effort is the foundation of a just claim 
to wealth, that moment does the doctrine 
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of hereditary succession to wealth be- 
The wealth of the 
world is the product of all the labor ot 


come an absurdity. 


the world, and when we admit any per- 
son or persons to share in the product 
who had either no share or a very dis- 
proportionate share in the labor that pro- 
duced it, we have introduced two prin- 
ciples that are mathematically opposed 
We have granted to two 
people a title to the same thing. One 
Tn point 


to each other. 


of those titles must give way. 
of fact every time a title to property 18 
granted without self-effort on the part 
of the person who receives the property, 
that precise measure of reward must be 
taken away from those who are by labor 
entitled to it. 


In his conclusion as to the right o! 


eift Mr. White is correct. 

The same principle of justice that 
prohibits an injurious gift by inheritance 
also prohibits an injurious gift during 
the lifetime of the owner. 

As Mr. White also says, and says truly, 
this reduces everybody to the necessity 
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of earning what he receives, and this I 


take it is the great object to be attained 


by a just and righteous democracy. 


TLARLAN EUGENE Reap. 
ote 
oo 
British 
Columbus, ©., Nug. 15, 1918. 


keditor of Reeds Mirror: 

Generally vou suit me fine and I'm con 
tinually boosting your paper, but why in 
the name of common sense do you per 
sist 1 the foolish use of the word 
“Eneland” or “English” when vou mean 
“Pritain” or “Britishe” 
Don't vow know you are shaking the 
proverbial red rag at every Scotch and 
Irish heart? Besides, the English don’t 


come nearly so close to the average 
American heart anyhow. 
Then, it is exceedingly careless—not 
to say mcorrect 
You 


on this subject for the 
Really in 


should indeed write an article 
edification of 
other writers. these days 
when we are hoping for a closer bond 
and broader sympathy, as well as a bet- 
ter understanding of each other among 
Anglo-Saxons, I know of nothing—zi. ¢., 
no littl 


feeling as the habit of writers and speak- 


thing, so productive of ill 
ers of using wrongly the words referred 
to above. 

The Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders, ct al., re- 
sent to a man being called or referred 
to as “Enelish.” 

I know, not only because I am one, 
but because I have lived them 
and believe I know them, both here and 
And at present this 


among 


in their home lands. 
is particularly true of the Irish yet per- 
haps no more so than of the Scotch. 

J. C. MACLEAN. 


‘. 2. 
We Ne 


New Books 


“The only real solution of the new 
problem that has been set forth for the 
entire world by the new Japan and the 
new China is to be found in our adop- 
tion of a new Oriental policy and pro- 
gramme, That policy and programme 
should embody two fundamental prin- 
ciples : 

“While, on the other hand, it should 
provide real protection for the Pacific 
coast states from the dangers of exces- 
sive Asiatic immigration: 

“It should also, on the other hand, give 
to Asiatics the same courtesy of treat- 
ment and the same equality of rights 
that America readily accords to all other 
people, whether they come from Europe, 
Africa, or South 


In this manner Sidney L. 


America.” 

Gulick in- 
troduces his discussion of the problem 
which the citizens of the Pacific coast 
His 
twenty-six 
as a missionary, has given him unusual 
information life 


and this is his ac- 


States are trying to solve. long 


residence in Japan, years, 


concerning Japanese 
Added _ to 
tivity and work in this country. 

The 
'rom these two sources make decidedly 
Interesting reading under the title of 
“American Asiatic 


Itizenship adheres 


ideals 


combination of facts and data 


and 
(Seribners’). He 
purpose of discussing the 


Democracy 


to his stated 
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Is Now the Center af Feminine Interest 


HIS annual event is the Footwear occasion of Saint = 
Louis, and it is looked forward to with great interest 


by women. 


correct styles, 
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Seen 


legislation enacted by congress in re- 
gard to Asiatic immigration and right 
His comparison of the 
“yellow peril” of the man, and 
the “white peril’ of 
shows how the question of immigration 
is looked at in different 
food for reflection. 


to citizenship. 
white 
the yellow man 


countries. It 
furnishes 

Tabulations covering the principal 
phases of life and activity of the Chinese 
and Japanese in this country are given. 

The 
sented that the reader will find it easy 
It will prove profitable read- 


whole is so interestingly pre 
reading. 
ing upon a question 
loudly discussed, but not heretofore so 
completely digested and arranged as in 
the work of Mr. Gulick. 


. 
Ld 


which has been 


Edgar Fahs Smith's “Life of Robert 
Hare” (J. B. Lippincott) the great 
American chemist, is a notable contri- 
bution to scientific biography. It is writ- 
ten with loving sympathy by an author 
who has the power of living over old 
and old Philadelphia 
when it was the leading city of the 
United States. While works in- 
evitably make greater appeal to those 
especially interested in similar lines of 


days Visioning 


such 


research, this book is not too technical 
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to be read and appreciated by the layman. 
Robert Hare is probably known to most 
of us familiar with the inorganic para- 
phernalia of the college “lab,” as the in- 
ventor of the oxy-hydrogen burner. This 
lie accidentally discovered when experi- 
Dur- 
Hare 


menting to perfect the blowpipe. 
ing his long and_ studious life, 
made many contributions of great value 
to the 


world. To all 


physico-chemical and_ electrical 


who from patriotic or 


purely idealistic motives desire to be- 


come conversant with America’s gifts 


to the fields of thought and invention in 
this volume should 


the past, come as 


treasure trove. The literary style is easy, 
and there is a welcome absence of the 
the 


scientific biography heavy matter to the 


diffuseness that is apt to make 
unscientific mind, 


° 
oe 
° 


It is his misfortune though not. his 
faalt that the little book of 
Don C. Seitz, “In Praise of 
should 


poems of 
War,” 
matly 

For, 
good 


have appeared when = so 


other collections have appeared. 


collection has some 


by the 


while his 


poems, they are eclipsed large 


number of so much better ones pub- 


lished by 


As a rule these poems are too 


other poets with far more 


ability . 


short and scrappy. Perhaps the best 


one is the “Yarn of the Essex.” This 


peem gives the reader some idea of 
what the writer might do were he to 
try to write longer poems. 

? 


— 


Miss Ella Lonn has the true his- 
torian’s ability to present facts clearly, 
concisely, and in a readable form, Her 
book “Reconstruction in Louisiana After 
1868” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) presents 
to the reader a succinct statement of the 
difficulties encountered by the people of 
that state in their efforts to reconstruct 
and adjust state government, race prob- 
lems, and the work of preparing for the 
future development of the people and the 
state. 

The valuable one for the 
student of history. The work of com- 
pilation and comparing of documents, 
which it represents is stupendous. It is a 
valuable work 


book is a 


thorough, careful, and 
and as such is recommended to the read- 
crs, 

a 


. 
~* 


Mrs. Mary C. E. “falls 
down” in her little tale “Impossible Peo- 
ple’ (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston). She 
will not In vain does one 
valuation of her 
She halts, and 


Wemyss 


be natural, 


search for one’s own 


‘Impossible’ people. 
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The Bigger, Better Store 


Tricolette and Wool Jersey 
Frocks for Fall 


q@ And no wonder. 


s are arriving daily, fashioned of these rich ma- 
= terials, are possessed of an elegance that will 
: charm the most discriminating. 


\ 
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contrasting shades in Oriental effects. The 

generous and tasteful application of buttons / 
and fringe further enhance their beauty. if 

@ Judging from the colors shown, this season i 
promises to be rich in new color effects. if re 
Worthy of mention are the following: Bison, ti 


seal brown, hay, Congo, 


and black. 


@ That Famous-Barr Co. is the authentic style 
= center needs no further proof than a glance 
= at these handsome garments, which range in 


price from 


$39." om $13 5 _ > 





for $2 
Few Restricted 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books | 


PAI 


points out her own would-be epigrams 
with would-be psychological analysis. 
One has no time to criticise, none to ap- 
proximate possibilities. Mrs. Wemyss 
explains herself, her characters, their 
simplest actions, until one finds further 


reading indeed “impossible.” 


¢, 
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The gentle folk of the southland have 
an enviable reputation for learning, 
bravery, courteous manners, and pride 
of family. Like all families they too 
have “family secrets” which are jealously 
guarded from the eyes of the world. 
All of these phases are somewhat 


sketchily present in Elizabeth De- 


The stunning dresses that 


: @ They, and especially the frocks of silk tri- 
= collette, fairly scintillate with beauty. Many 
and varied are the styles—and all are suitable 
for street and afternoon wear. 


@ There are the long, straight-line effects and 
: the regulation waistline models, some gor- 
geously embroidered and braided in self and 


Pekin, 
Poilu blue, taupe and the ever-desirable navy 


in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise. 
Articles Excepted. 


Algernon, ae 


~ 


Third Floor. 
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Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


Jean’s story Child” (Bobbs 
Merrill, Indianapolis) with additions of 
mature philosophy from the lips of Ann 
Penniman. This slender, vivacious, inno- 
cent country coquette’s desire to be loved 
and made much of permits her to en- 


“*Nobody’s 


gage herself to one man, enjoy the im- 
netuous kiss of another, and regard a 
third as her father. 

The hatred between two families, the 
Hestmores of proud and ancient lineage, 
and the Pennimans, the founder of which 
house was “a man of no family, but 
with money in his pocket,” is made the 
center of the story which in the unfoldin 


brings to light the painful truth that a 


sargest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail 
in Missouri or the West. 


son of the aristocratic Westmores is the 
father of Ann Penniman, which secret 
The book is 
a warm weather, hammock sort, good 
for lazy reading. 


the two families guarded. 


oe 
“Lee, an Epic,” by Flora Ellice Ste- 
yvens, is a most pretentious and am- 


bitious but disappointing poem. It is 
written in blank verse, and in the lan- 
guage of the publisher’s slip, is “haunt- 
ingly Tennysonian and Shakespearean.” 
This is its greatest defect, for somehow 
this Tennysonian and Shakespearean 
language does not seem to fit very well 
into the mouths of the soldier boys 


from Alabama and = South Carolina. 
What is wanted is some good plain 
English with the true ring to it. The 


verse is labored and has little swing 
and lilt to it, and in some cases is very 
erdinary, as follows: 


Half rose, half pearl, 
That southern girl, 
that 
Barter his coronet for a curl, 
Pledged at her feet his titles hath, 
Lays down his ermine for her path. 


Aviston would make an earl 


Of course, it is perfectly natural to 


make a hero out of Lee, and no one 
would begrudge tie South the glory 
that was his and the praise that was 
due to his generalship, but as one reads 
this epic, one cannot help feeling what 
a glorious chance the author has just 
this 1918. How 


striking it would have been and what 


inissed in year of 
a great chance to have Lee see sixty 
edd years ahead and foretell the time 
when the southern boys would go over 
to France to do their part for the United 
States, and to dwell upon the time when 
the blue and gray are one. 


ote 
. 


“The Lucky Seven” by John Foote 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York) is 
a really enjoyable collection of short 
stories. One of them, “Goldie May,” is 
An- 
food for 
a lot 
“Red Fox Furs” is good 


a clear-cut cameo type of tragedy. 
cther, “Bolters,” offers real 
psychological analysis. There is 
behind it. 
too. They are all far above the average 
short story. 

wae 
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Coming Shows 


The lead at the Grand Opera House next 
week will be a funny satire on automobil- 
ing called ‘Motoring’? presented by Harry 
Tate’s company. Another comedy number 
will be “Baseball Idiosynerasies’ by Frear, 
Baggett and Frear. Other numbers will be 
Irving and Ward in “The Button Busters”; 


Maxine Alton and company in “Two Weeks’ 
Notice’; Peggy Worth, twice decorated by the 
Red Cross 
recital; 


for her war activities, in a song 
and May Lefevre in novelty 
Johnny and Wise in a 
lange; Arthur Barrett, 
whistler; the two 


George 
dances; musical me- 
dialect comedian and 
Sternards, xylophonists; 
world news in pictures, and iunny films. 
oe 

At the Gayety next week James E. Cooper's 
called “The Best 
present a two-act mu 
sical comedy twice daily. Frank Hunter, the 
well known comedian, and Manny Koler, wh 
both 
will be the twin 
Frank Wesson, 


big burlesque organization, 


Show in Town,” will 


has been a favorite in musical comedy 
stars. In 


Lynn 


and vaudeville, 


the company are also 


Carter, Morris Lloyd, Helen McArdle, Vir 
ginia Ware, Margie Winters and __ others 
equally important. There is an_ attractive 


chorus of Broadway beauties wearing stunning 
Paris gowns. 
J 


“.° 


James Whitcomb Hoosier Re 
mance,” a_ super with Col 
leen Moore, Harry 
McCoy, will be the leading attraction at the 
Columbia The vaudeville section 


Riley’s “A 


feature picture 


Thomas Jefferson and 


next week. 


of the program will be headed by ‘Makers 
of History,” a gorgeous patriotic spectacle 
direct from Keith’s in New York; Washing 


ton, Jefferson, Lafayette, Lincoln, Grant, Mc 


Kinley and others are impersonated. “Miss 


Thanksgiving,” a clever comedy playlet, will be 
Mullally, Howell Gordon. 


presented by and 


The bill will include other vaudeville and 


























picture features. 
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Marts and Money 


They have a sorry kind of market in 
Wall initiative 
in any direction and the occasional rallies 
don’t hold. Money is hard to get. Banks 
are hoarding it with utmost closeness, on 
strict. instructions from Washington, 
where the idea is holding sway that agri- 
cultural and industrial requirements must 
be covered first and that at reasonable 
Farm loans must be made 

The charge on loans 


street. There’s no real 


interest rates. 

at 5 per cent. 
against industrial shares is up to 614 per 
Good railroad collateral is accept- 
Rates such as these 


cent. 
ed at © per cent. 
are not conducive to enlivened specu- 
lation. They strengthen the prevalent 
disposition to let the market alone for a 
while and to purchase only for quick 
moderate turns at declines of three or 
four points. Brokers bitterly complain 
of the apathy of the public. The 
spiriting war news of the past three or 


in- 


four weeks caused no perceptible growth 


in their business for non-professional 
Steel common recorded a nice 
advance 101'%% to 1127g, but it 
proved a quite futile performance. Pa- 
trons are in a skeptic and disillusioned 


‘They are merely waiting and 


account, 
from 


mood. 
wondering, dully scanning gossip files, 
and sadly hoping tor a chance to get out 
cof Baldwin common, or Industrial Alco- 
hol, or Studebaker common on respecta- 
ble terms before the whole market goes 
through the spasms of another severe 
break. I:yven the shrewdest and most dy- 
namic of speculators feel the deterrent 
influences of lethargy, uncertainty, and 
monetary stringency. They operate with 
extreme caution, They feel that prices 
are not high enough for selling and not 
The Germans 
are beaten, of course, but they may be 
able to keep it up till 1920, judging by 
some of the current talk at the capital. 
Besides, there has been an unpleasant 


low enough for buying. 


increase, lately, in submarine successes 
off the American coast and on other 
ocean highways. To say nothing about 
preparations for a $6,000,000,000 liberty 
loan and higher rates of taxation. How 
many corporations will be forced to low- 
cr their dividend rates if they have to 
Surrender 80 per cent of their war 
profits? A purturbing problem, this, no 
doubt, though the notion be widely held 
that all these matters have already suf- 
ficiently been discounted. Liberty 3% 
per cent bonds are quoted at 100.50 at 
this moment. This means a new abso- 
lute maximum. They were close to 97 
The buying must have 
heen exceedingly good at that time. That 
the pretty bulge should have occurred 


not long since. 


while congress is desperatively striving 
to tighten the screws of taxation is not 
a bit surprising. The connotations are 
perfectly obvious. There’s bliss and joy 
in the possession of a bond that the 
sovernment cannot levy upon, and that is 
absolutely safe at the same time. Seems 
to me that the prices of municipal bonds 
should firm up smartly before long, for 
they, too, are exempt from taxation by 
National and state authorities. The 4 
and 414 per cent liberty bonds did not 
change much in valuations in the past 
lew days, 


They held steady most of 
About the same may be said 
quotations for industrial and rail- 
road bonds, which, in the majority of 


the time. 
of the 
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cases are but little, if any, above the 
minimum marks of 1917, 
thus 


The prices of 
have but 
little affected by the order the 
industrial board that the companies must 
go on a 100 per cent war basis by Janu- 
ary 1. For a day or two Wall sirect 
professed being in a state of deep dis- 
tress over this piece of news. There 
were predictions that some of the con- 


motor issues far been 


from 


cerns would be compelled to go out of 
business altogether. Maybe owners of 
stocks of this variety have become im 
mune to perils and threats to their vest- 
ed interests by this time. Besides, the 
quotations for their paper have sunk to 
depths where the possibility of further 
sinking is somewhat Stude- 
baker common has dropped from 195 to 
44 since 1916, Maxwell from 


99 to 26, and some others in proportion. 


remote. 
common 


After a prolonged and extensive decline, 
the presumption naturally is that the 
next important movement should be up- 
ward rather than downward. The prices 
of railroad stocks showed gains of two 
or three points a few days ago upon 
receipt of helpful advices from Washing- 
ton. There was no material broadening 
of trading, however, except in two or 
three instances. One of these 
Canadian Pacific, the value of 

advanced to 158 at one time, but speedily 
fell back to 15614 
Chicago, 


was 
which 


on quite heavy profit- 
taking sales. M. & St. Paul 
common, a non-dividend payer, rose to 
4934, a new maximum since January 1. 
On November 14, 1917, sales were made 
at 35: 
was in avid demand at 190 to 19814. The 


Some fifteen years ago the stock 


company has paid no dividends on either 
the common or preferred shares since 
last fall. The supposition is that pre- 
ferred payments will be resumed after 
Director-General McAdoo has approved 
the railroad contracts. As to the com- 
mon dividend, the outlook remains de- 
cidedly dubious. Union Pacific common, 
a 10 per cent stock, was rated at 1253¢ 
during the bulge, a figure denoting an 
advance of $25 since last November. 
There are many people in Wall street 
who find it hard to understand why U. P. 
should be worth $31 less than Canadian 
Pacific, the regular dividend on which is 
the same as that on U. P. One answer 
to this is that the decline in value of 
C. P. had been greater than that in the 
value of U. P. In addition it may prop- 
erly be believed that the grand total of 
assets of the C. P. is greater than that 
of the American system, despite the lat- 
ter’s large holdings of cash and invest 
ment securities, aggregating to more 
than $130,000,000. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that government regulation 
in the northern 
rigorous and comprehensive as it is in 
the United States. The highest price 
U. P. ever sold at was 219—in 1909, 
about the time of Harriman’s death. 
The absolute maximum for C. P., 
1912, is 283. From that altitudinous 
level the price slid to 126 last December. 
London reports gradual betterment in 
the values of investment securities of 
the best sort. 
They were down to 52 about a year and 
a half back. The interest rate being only 
214 per cent, the price quoted does not 


country is not yet as 


set in 


Consols are up to 57. 


seem undignified, even though it com- 
pares poorly with the values of our own 


liberty bonds. England has already 


Diamonds 








TUE 


TYIONTDOTNA ETERNAL 


WON 


@ Our intimate knowledge of Dia- = 


| mond 








liance. 


Qualities 


and of Diamond 


Values, gained through our eighty- 
seven years of experience, qualifies us 
to supply your Diamond requirements 


to YOUR ADVANTAGE. 3 


@ Jaccard Diamonds are notable for 
their purity of color and superior bril- 
Fach gem has been personally 
selected by experts. 


@ You can buy a Solitaire Diamond 
Ring here for $25, $50, $75, $100, 


S because 


Jaccard 


and on upwards to as much as you 
may wish to invest—we say invest, 


Diamonds are an 


investment and a good investment. 





for 





years ; 


@ When you select a Ring or any 
piece of Jewelry at Jaccard’s it has 
individuality and style that endures 


its attractiveness means 


constant satisfaction and admiration. 


You will enjoy a visit at our 
store, where every courtesy 


awaits you whether you may 


or may not wish to purchase. 


( Established in 1829) 


eJaccard's | 


Lixclusiz te Jewelers 


Ninth and Locust = 


raised a war debt of more than $40,000,- 
000,000; furthermore, its grand total of 
national wealth is not more than 
third of ours, estimated at $200,000,000,- 
OOO 


likewise in the quotations for securities 


one- 


Upward tendencies can be observed 


dealt in on the bourse in Paris. The 3 
per cent rentes indicate a rise from 56 to 
63. sritish and French and Dutch 


speculators appear particularly enamored 
of copper, oil, tobacco, cement, shipping, 
and rubber issues right now. It is clear, 
though, that the bulk of investment funds 
is put in gilt-edged securities, which in- 
cludes railroad stocks. Holders of de- 
sirable American 
should therefore maintain their faith in 


railroad — securities 


the ultimate outcome of their commit- 
ments. Even in matters strictly material 
it may aptly be said that he who perse 
veres to the end shall be saved. 

? 


~ 


it St. Louis 
Latest transactions on the local bourse 


Finance 


brought no striking changes in quo- 


tations. Neither was the aggregate there- 


= 


TUT ay 


The 
shares of banking institutions were given 
considerable attention. Eighty-eight Mer- 
cantile Trust were disposed of at 340, 


of of truly notable proportions. 


which seems a creditable price in these 
times, the annual dividend rate being $18. 
Five shares of Mississippi Valley Trust 
were sold at 265. This, too, represents 
good valuation. The dividend rate is $16 
per annum. Forty-five shares of Bank 
of Commerce were transferred at 119 to 
119.25, figures indicating depreciation of 
a point or so from the recent maximum, 
The stock displays distinct firmness. In 
the industrial section, Portland Cement 
went at 69.50. Ten shares were trans- 
ferred. Twenty-one Independent Brew- 
This 
compares with a high point of 12 in 1917. 
hundred Brown Shoe common 
brought 67.50, thirty International Shoe 
common 97.75, seventy Candy common 
45.50, and fifteen hundred Granite- 
Bimetallic Mining 424 cents. The last- 
named stock was up to 52144 some months 
ago; the top mark last year was 80. With 


cries first preferred brought 5. 


One 
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Burglars May Be 
Planning Right Now to 


Rob Your Office 


\nd there is one easy, absolutels 
certain way to foil them. Rent a 
Mercantile Safety Deposit Box and 
keep in it Liberty Bonds and other 
Valuables now perhaps deposited SO 
carelessly in your decidedly unsafe 


office safe. 


Our location is convenient, our safe 
deposit equipment the very latest 
and the use of a good-sized Sate 


Deposit Box COSTS but sO) for a 


Whole year. 


time to 
rent a Safe Deposit Hadn't 


you better get vours NOY before 


After a robbery is) 2 poor 


Box, 


a robbery happens 5 








ist Company 


OS. Government 
P otecti« Me 


-TO ST. CHARLES 






Member fedeca/ 
Rerecve Lrtem 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST 











This Company has only one inflexible 
rule-—‘Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
customers. We want to understand each 
customer's individual needs and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 
of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 

















Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. EIGHTH ST, BOND DEPT 
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fixed at $1.01 pet 





the price of: silvet 
ounce at Washington, the 


ver-producing 


stocks of sil 
companies would appear 
to deserve more interest than they draw 
at present 

ote 

7 

Latest Quotations 

Bid Asked 


Nat. Bank of Commercs 118', 
Third National Bank oa 
United Railways 1s 198, DOV, 
Kinloch 1.-D. Tel. 5s 82 83 5s 
International Shoe com 98 9914 
Ind. Brew. com 614 
National Candy com 105, 11 
ot 


Answers to Inquirtes 


DouBrruL, St. Louis—Unless you 
bought with the intention of making a 
speculative turn, you should firmly hold 
your Illinois Central. It’s a good invest- 
ment and there’s no danger of untavor- 
able developments as to the 7 per cent 
dividend. The rise in value since last 
December—from 8534 to 96—does not 
necessarily imply probability of a ma- 
terial decline in the near future. The 
worst would be a loss of a few points. 
I. C. is not largely owned by speculators, 
and has not been for many years, Stocks 
of this class will amply repay exercise 
of patient courage in existing circum- 
stances, In recent weeks similar issues 
have liberally been bought in london at 
advancing prices, 

Qvuekist, Fitchburg, Mass.—The Chino 
Coppet Co, should not find it ditheult to 
maintain its present $4 dividend, at least 


tor twelve months Phe 1917) surplus, 


atter dividends totaling $9.90, was 
$900,052. ‘The company paid $2.50) in 
1IYV14 and $3 in 1915. The current price 
of 37’, does not reflect grave doubt 


amonye prominent holders as to dividend 
Nenmecott, another $4 Coppel 
\nother pur 


prospects 
stock, is selling at 333, 
chase, for averaging-up purposes, would 
he commendable Ih VOUT Case, 

T. B.. Rosendale, N. Y.—-Can see no 


covent reason for liquidating Cieneral 


leleetric 
a] 1-45 does hot 


ata loss. The ruling quotation 


sugvest serious over 
with IS87', im 


Still high 


valuation It 
1916, and with 17134 in 1917, 


compares 


er marks were attained in’ previous 


vears. The break to TIS on December 
13 last brought the culmination of selling 
for parties who had rashly purchased in 
the feverish war-bride season. Since 
then the stock has mostly disappeared in 
strong boxes, and will no doubt remain 
there until the market value has recorded 
Fluc- 


tuations of five or six points will excite 


another substantial improvement. 


apprehensions chiefly among traders of 
small caliber. 
CONSERVATIVE, Bowling Green, Mo.— 
Missouri Pacific refunding 4s seems to 
have reached stabilization point. They 
rated at or around 58 for 
This means that they have a 
Taking a 


have been 
months, 
ready market at this level. 
broad view of things, the possibility of 
a sharp relapse seems slight. During 
last year’s spell of extreme depression 
the low point was 52%. The company 
is strong enough, financially, to begin 
payment of dividends on its preferred 
stock, the 5 per cent on which has been 
cumulative since July 1. 

Reaper, St. Louis—(1) Hold 
Sinclair Oil, but don’t buy another cer- 
tificate unless the price should happen 
to fall to about 27, It’s worth 311% at 


your 
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VARA 
—————— 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED : 
Marvel is a_ scientific preparation im 
cream form, ready to use. Marvel Cream 
is sold with a money-back guarantee, that tt 
will not burn or irritate the skin, and that 
it will leave the skin clear, smooth, of nat 
ural’ color, and hairless. Be sure and as 
for Marvel Cream. For sale by druggists 
or sent direct upon receipt of 5o0c. 
MARVEL MFG. CO. 
257 Field Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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When You Put 


MONEY IN OIL 


Get in Right 


You can make big profits in the 
oil business with the use of small 
eapital, if you investigate first, 
then use plain common sense and 
invest right, just as you would 
buy a horse, a house and lot, or 
a farm. 


The‘Reisor Oil 














and Mineral Corporation (Dr. A. 
S. Reisor, Shreveport, La., presi- 
dent; J. Porter Henry, St. Louis, 


secretary and treasurer), a com- 
pany organized under the laws of 
Missouri with a paid up capital 
of $150,000, of which $100,000 has 
been placed in the company’s 
treasury, owns the oil and min- 
eral rights of 300 acres and con- 
trols by leases 1500 acres in the 
Louisiana Oil Fields where S9 per 
eent of the wells drilled produce 
oil or gas, adjoining holdings of 
The Gulf, The Producers and the 
Standard Oil Companies. 


We have passed the require- 





ments of Missouri's rigid Blue 
Sky law. 

The State of Missouri 

has issued a permit to the com- 


the sale of an allotment 
of 5000 shares of its treasury 
stock at par, $5 per share. Fue 
ture allotments will be at high- 
er prices, 

Write or telephone for free il- 
lustrated booklet giving com- 
plete information in regard to 
the company. 


J. T. Claiborne & Company 


Financial Agents 
-40 Syndicate Trust 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone, Olive 


pany for 


1438-39 Bldg., 


1253. 


4 T. Chiihenss & Company 


Investments 
1438-39-40 Syndicate Trust 
Gentlemen: 
Please send, 
on my part, 
the Reisor Oil and 
poration, 


Bldz., 
Without obligation 


booklet issued by 
Mineral Cor- 


Name 


Address... ‘ ’ oe tae = 

















Evens & 


920 Market St. 


Howard 
BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
Saint Louis 








HIGH CLASS EN 


The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


‘“CICARDI’S” 


NTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air ° 
SUMMER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 














Forest 6140 


The river and lake are 
most delightful in the day- 
time, but at night are chilly 
and cold. So come to the 


LORELEI 


your swim. Water 
always agreeably 


and enjoy 
and air 

tempered. 
Lorelei Natatorium 
4525 Olive 
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moment. There's 
that 


heen completed. It’s 


this some reason for 


doubting marginal liquidation has 
that the 


company’s tinancial affairs are improving 


believed 


hut dividend prospects are not promis- 


ing. The necessity of preserving sur- 


plus funds remains urgent. Large 


amounts are expended for new construc- 
béxas, . @) 
in a 
Peru, 


tion in Cerro de Pasco 


Copper stock, of is a speculation 


rather than an investment. Properties 
controlled are said to be among the most 
valuable of their kind in the world. 
Quarterly dividend has just been raised 
from $4 to $4.2 


L. J. M. 


marine 


annum, 
Wis. 


Submarine 


5 per 
Greenbay, Despite 
ereat 
Boat 
Inviting 


requirements, 


cannot be said to be an especially 


speculation, except for long 


range purposes. The current price of 


16 looks cheap, of course, when com 


pared with established high motclhes—57 


in 1915, and 45'4 in 1916, Elolders re 


celve nothing at present, and there’s no 


likelihood of resumption at an early date. 


H. H. B., Lockport, N. Y.—Up to 
about ten years ago, Chicato, Rock 
Island & Pacific refunding 4s were re 


evarded a high-grade investment and 
savings banks through- 
1917 the 


receivership. 


largely owned by 
out New 


company 


Kngland, larly in 


emerged from 
above 78'% 


still 


have not been 
since, In 1909 and 1910 they 
rated at 93 to 94. During the 
ship they declined to about 55, 


The bonds 
were 
receiver 
though 
interest was always earned. The cur 
attractive, but 


that in 


rent price of OS's looks 


it cannot be claimed to indicate 


high financial circles the bonds are 
looked 
cdged 
quoted at 
unitied 4s at 83 
4s at 70 


sufficiently low to 


upon as belonging in the gilt 
Atchison 


S034, 


eeneral 4s are 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Cen 


llowever, thy 


class 


1, and 
tral debenture 
price is justify as- 
sumption of the little risk that would be 
part. 


involved in a purchase on your 


New York Central debenture 6s are not 


high- 


by mortgage. 


gerade either. They are not secured 


If they were really choice 


securities, the price would be at a slight 


instead of around 94, as at 


You cannot get a really high 


premium, 


present. 
erade railroad bond that would net 6 
per cent on youl funds. 


ste of ef 
take 
seaside for the 


throne 


A young man had arranged to 
his sweetheart to the 
While waiting 
at the hall he 
plexed to hear people 
volfine”’: another, “Ayr—fish 


So he approached al 


week-end, in the 
vreatly per 


this 


hooking was 


iY kine like 


‘Troon 


ing,” etc. strange! 


and inquired the reason, The man told 


him cheap bookings were issued — to 


sportsmen, 


\ smile beamed on his face as le 


took his place in the queue, then, in his 


turn, he said: 


“Dunoon Tit-Bits. 


courting,”’- 

% ote oe 
said vivacious Vivian as she 
Palm Peach 


“Father,” 
lay in the hammock on the 
hotel piazza, “this place seems just like 

“Yes, 
promptly replied father, 
writing a 


Truth 


home.” it’s the dearest spot on 


earth,” putting 


away his fountain pen after 
check for that week's hoard bill 
ste fe ef 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 
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Begin Thinking 


There will doubtless be less: fuel available next 
winter than there was last. Authorities say so. 






That doesn't bother the people who 
have arranged to live at the Statler. 


+O: @K-O-am-O-amt- 0: am-0 ze) 
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The shortage of household help—maids and 
chauffeurs, cooks and yardmen, personal servants 
of all kinds—will be more pronounced than it has 
ever been before. You see it proved every day. 







That doesn't bother the people who 
have arranged to live al the Statkr. 
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The demands on everybody’s income are being 
more and more felt every day—so that the ex- 
pense of maintaining an establishment is not at 
all comparable to what it was even a year or 


SO AZO. 











That docsn't bother the people who 
have arranged lo live at the Statler. 













ome of the attractive suites now available. 
geyin thinking about the next-winter problems, and 
see if there isn'ta satisfactory answer in yourown Case, 
rivht at hand—no farther away than Hotel Statler 
Many wise famiies have reached that conclusion. 


HOTEL STATLER 


Look at 





























GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15-25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
S'TAR'PING MONDAY A'T If A.M. AND ALL WEEK 
Tate's Company in Motoring, a funny satire on the auto craze, 


larry 
rear, Bagerett and EFrear, called Baseball [diosyn- 


A screnininge comedy bys 
crasies. Irving and Ward in “The Button Busters,” “A Two-Weeks'’ No- 
tice’ by Maxine Alton and Company. Peegey Worth, clever singer. George 


and music. 


dancers Johnny and Wise, singing 
xylophone. 


The 'Two Sternards, wizards of the 
Pictures, 


and May Lafevre, novelty 
Arthur Barrett, comedian 


World's Latest News and Comedy 








Show Never Stops—tt A. M. to tt P.M. Every Day. 
COLUMBIA 15 25¢ chan se 
C- C Charles Sts. 
every Day, A. M. to 11 P. M. 
SUPER-FEATURE: PHOTO cm, hoe AND GREATER VAUDEVILLE 
Rex Beach's Sercen Classic BILLY KNIGHT AND HIs 
HEART OF THis SUNSE'RD 20 EDUCATED ROOSTERS 


MURPHY & LOCHMAR 
THE FOUR SEASONS 
BROWN & JACKSON 


CURRENT EVENTS 
PICTURES 
BOYER 


UNIVERSAL 
COMEDY 











BURLESQUE 


STANDARD Mat’ baicy 
Jack Reid and His Record Breakers 


With MILDRED HOWELL 
NEXT--3R OADWAY BELLS 








14th and 
Locust 


with Propriety Before 
Women and Children 


BILLY WATSON’S BEEF TRUST 


Best Show in 


Burlesque Shows 


Composed of 





GAYETY 


Produced Each “Week Audiences 


sunday, August 25, The ‘Town, 











FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


IG PLACK ON THE HILL 

DANCING, BAND CONCERTS 

M. Daily. 

M., Except Sundays. 


THE 
VAUDEVILLE, 
at 3 and 8:45 FP. 
ree Gate Until 7 P. 


SWIMMING, 
Vaudeville 
St. Louis’ Only Summer Garden, 






























































REEDY’S MIRROR 



















Training Table 


Experts may differ on questions 
of conditioning, but the drink all 
physical-fitness enthusiasts have 
accepted is 


THE BEVERAGE 


Witness its popularity in canton- 
ments and on men-o’-war. 


An appetizing beverage with true 
hops flavor. Milk or water may 
cr may not contain bacteria — 
Bevo cannot. 






The all-year-’round soft drink to 
train on and gain on. 







Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis 






































Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 








OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 
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Subscribe for the 


National Elks Horn 
Now 


First in Elk News 
Covers Everything in Elkdom 


$1.50 per year 


UU EU 
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OUR 
BIG 


GAS 
WELL 


This gas well 
was completed 
in June, on our 
80 acres in the 
Glenn Pool oil 
fields. The flow 
of this well 
is estimated at 
ten millions 
eubie feet of 
gas per day. 


Write for our 64- 
page illustrated 
booklet. 


0. 6, GRAVES 
DEVELOPMENT? 
COMPANY 


SYNDICATE 
TRUST BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 












































OUR 10,000,000 FT. GAS WELL 








